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However you do your rock-and-roll... 
youll need the real thirst-quencher ! 


The faster the action—the thirstier you get—and the more you need 7-Up! And 
talk about fast action, wait till you feel 7-Up go to work. With the first 


juench. With the last sparkling sip, thirst is out. So 


bring on 7-Up! It’s always 7-Up time. 


nothing, nothing does it like Seven-Up! 


sparkling sip, it starts to 


when you bring on fun and games 


Copyright 1960 by The Se n-Uy, 





“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 





...80 smooth 


and 
comfortable!” 


SAYS 


BUD PALMER 


FAMOUS TV PERSONALITY 
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The ALL-NEW 


SCHIC 


Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes 
golden Swedish steel, for new SCHICK 
Custom Injector Blades— world’s smooth- 
est shaving blades. This fine-quality 
Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times 
thinner than a human hair! 





SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. foctories in Halmstod, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New Yor! 


20 INJECTOR BLADES... ONLY $7429 
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Custom 
INJECTOR BLADE 


Here’s a blade that even the toughest 
beard can’t slow down. For quality, 
luxury, performance . . . try the new 
SCHICK Custom Injector Blade—custom- 
honed for the smoothest, most effortless 
shaves of your life, Fits all Injector and 
Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow. 


S.A. 

















LECTED! 


By a landslide . . . the new Esterbrook “101” Fountain Pen! Now, 
a different type of cartridge pen. It carries 2 cartridges in the barrel 
—one is a spare, so there’s no need to run out of ink. 

32 points in its favor! Every point custom-fitted to a different 
handwriting personality. Choose your personality ...choose your 
pen point . . . choice of 32 pen points in all! 

Bound to move to the front of the class with its smart styling 
and good looks—plus— your choice of 5 smart colors. Red, green, 
blue, gray and black. Squeeze-fill available, too! 

$1.95 is the low price of the Esterbrook “101” Renew Point 
Fountain Pen . . . so there’s no opposition to the fountain pen 
budget this year! Get on the Esterbrook bandwagon .. . pick your 
pen and pen point now! 


° 71.95 
wns Other Esterbrook 
pens slightly higher 


©T.M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 








THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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“The pressure of a gas 
varies inversely 
with its velocity” 


Bernoulli’s theorem: An 18th century 
physical law that helps make 20th 
century cars go. 


Look at an automobile’s carburetor. Seems complicated 
doesn’t it? Actually the idea is quite simple and based on an 
old physical law. You can see the principle at work by laying 
a small piece of paper on a desk and blowing a stream of air 
across it. The paper will lift from the desk. The speed of the 
air moving across the paper creates a ““vacwnm’’— less air 
pressure—and the greater air pressure beneath causes the 
paper to rise. 

This is Bernoulli’s law in action and a basis of the modern 
carburetor. Thanks to Daniel Bernoulli—and to the dedicated 
scientists and engineers at the Ford Research Laboratories 
who have found better ways to use his discovery —today, the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars carry bigger loads faster, farther, 
with less fuss, and do it on less gasoline than ever before. 


How the carburetor works in the 


Ford Family of Fine Cars: 


1, Up-and-down stroke of the pistons .creates a pumping 
action, drawing outside air into carburetor. 

2. The carburetor throat speeds up the incoming air because 
of the smaller opening in the passage. 

3. Since the air is moving faster at the throat, a ““vacuum”™ 
is created (Bernoulli's law), and this draws droplets of 
gasoline into the carburetor through tiny jets. These drop- 
lets, or fuel vapor, are then mixed with the incoming air to 
form a balanced mixture that will explode in the cylinders to 
produce power. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 
FORD + FALCON + THUNDERBIRD + COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN * LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





3 BELFO RTE ...the only watch 
that speaks 23 languages 


offerte en vente ave @ dentretien dame monde entier 
Det eneste 17 steng selges og gis 


“service over he i enen uurwerk 
) ordt inclusief 
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BELFORTE...the only 17-jewel watch 


as low as *19.95—sold and serviced around the world 


We believe the Belforte Voyager series to be the world's greatest Men's and women’s Belforte Voyager watches are beautifully 
watch value. And people on seven continents agree. gift-packaged. 

Behind these handsome faces are fine quality, 17-jewel Swiss Men’s Waterproof Watch. Guaranteed waterproof*. Dustproof. Shock-resis 
movements. Precision movements that are guaranteed for tant. Unbreakable mainspring. 17 jewels. Sweep second hand. Luminous dial. 

Only $19.95 plus tax. 
! j - 

2 full year! Ask gd poweter today to show you the only $19.95 Ladies Beauty Watch. Smart, youthful styling. 17 iewels. Yellow top. Only 
watches sold and serviced around the world. $19.95 plus tax. 


BELFORTE 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENRUS WATCH COMPANY «+ LA CHAUX DE FONDS - NEW YORK - WATERBURY 
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DAG HAMMARSKJOLD: Mr. K. may not 
like him—but most U. N. members do. 


“MR. U.N.” 
MOST OF THE TIME, Dag Ham- 


marskjold is a rather reserved man. 
But this week—United Nations Week 
—it’s different. The U.N. is celebrat- 
ing its fifteenth birthday. And its 
Secretary General—unruffled by re- 
cent Soviet abuse—is beaming like a 
proud papa. 

For the past seven years, Dag 
Hammarskjold has guided the world 
organization through one crisis after 
another. And each time the U.N.— 
and its Secretary General—have 
emerged with greater strength and 
more prestige than before. 

Hammarskjold met his first major 
test as a world statesman in 1956. A 
British-French-Israeli invasion of 
Egypt had put the world on the brink 
of war. What could the U.N. do? 
Hammarskjold swiftly provided the 
answer. With the Security Council’s 
backing, he effected a cease-fire 
within nine days. Within another 
seven days he organized a U.N. 
force that was flown to 

East to maintain the 


emergency 
the Middle 
peace, 
Only a few weeks ago, Hammar- 
skiold faced an even more difficult 
test. The chaotic Congo, ripe for So- 
viet subversion, posed a major threat 
to world peace. Hammarskjold urged 
immediate action. Acting on orders 
from the Security Council, he dis- 
patched a U. N. task force to the 
newly independent African country 
—thereby stemming its drift toward 
anarchy. The infuriated Soviets de- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 19. 
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manded Hammarskjold’s resignation. 
But, backed by the vast majority of 
U. N. member-states, the Secretary 
General has remained firmly in the 
saddle (see our news section, Oct. 
12 issue). 

Diplomacy is almost an inherited 
trait for Dag Hammarskjold. Born 55 
ye2rs ago in Jonkoping, Sweden, he 
comes of a long line of statesmen. His 
father won international fame as the 
premier who kept Sweden out of 
World War I. 

True to the family tradition Dag 
Hammarskjold entered government 
service shortly after graduating from 
Uppsala University in 1930. He be- 


came the second-ranking man in the. 


Swedish finance ministry—at the age 
of 31. 

When he was not struggling with 
the government budget, Hammars- 
kjold relaxed by climbing mountains 
(he had scaled every major peak in 
Sweden by the time he was 15). 
Modern art and modern poetry are 
among his other interests. 

But today the Secretary General 
has little time to relax. During the 
current session of .the General As- 
sembly, he has worked night after 
night with only a few hours of sleep. 
“It’s a lucky thing I’m a bachelor,” he 
told one reporter. “No wife would 
ever stand my schedule for long.” 


‘BOLSHOI’S U. S. BALLERINA 


A RED-HAIRED, ° freckle-faced 
American teen-ager is the latest U. S. 
goodwill envoy to the Russian people 
She is Anastasia Stevens, an 18-year- 
old ballerina. 

Anastasia is the, first U. S. dancer 
to be engaged by Moscow’s famous 
Bolshoi Ballet. “It’s a wonderful, 
thrilling experience,” she to'd re- 
porters recently. The Russians are as 
enthusiastic about ballet as Ameri- 
cans are about baseball. And Mos- 
cow ballet fans have been hailing 
Anastasia with a fervor usually re- 
served, in the U.S., for the “rookie of 
the year.” 

“At first they called me Madam 
Stevens,” says Anastasia. “But I ex- 
plained that was too grown-up. Then 
they tried Miss Stevens. Now they 
are calling me Stacia, just as all 
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my family and close friends do.” 

Stacia was born in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. But, as the daughter 
of a roving foreign correspondent, 
she has spent most of her life abroad. 
She studied ballet in Rome and other 
“European capitals. When, in 1956, _ 
her father was assigned to Moscow, — 
Stacia applied for admission to the 
Bolshoi Ballet’s dance school. 

The school receives hundreds of 
applications a year from promising 
young dancers, Out of this number, 
only 30 are admitted. In 1956, Stacia 
was one of the lucky few to be chosen. 
She became the first American ever 
to study at the celebrated Moscow 
dance school. 

The pace was grueling. Not only 
did Stacia practice ballet five hours 
a day; she also was required to take 
a full high school program. at the 
school—in Russian. “I nearly flunked 
out during my first year,” Stacia ad- 
mits. But her twinkling toes carried 
her, without mishap, through the 
strenuous four-year course. Shortly 
after her graduation last June she 
was invited to join the Bolshoi’s 
corps de ballet. 

Ever since, Stacia has been win- 
ning friends for herself—and for 
Uncle Sam—in the shadow of the 
Kremlin. 


Wide World photo 


ON HER TOES: Dancer Stacia Stevens 
is making friends for U. S. in Moscow. 
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U.N. Gets “‘Back to Normal’’ 


After a 24-day stint as “a 99-ring 
political circus,’ the United Nations 
headquarters in New York was get- 
ting “back to normal.”’ 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khri 
and most of the other world 
have gone home. 

Befote Khrushchev departed, the 
Soviet premier put on a_ desk- 
banging, shoe- = performance 
that turned the U.N.’s General 
bly sessions into noisy, unstatesmanlik« 
rallies. Once, in an attempt to restore 
order, Assembly President Frederick 
Boland (of Ireland) pounded his gavel 
so violently that it cracked. 

But after more than three weeks of 

complex diplomatic maneuvering, the 
“captains and the kings” left the As- 
sembly session for home. Harried se- 
curity officials and U.N. reporters took 
a deep breath—and then began to assess 
the results. This is how the scoreboard 
ended up: 
POn Disarmament. Premier Khrushchev 
called for a General Assembly debate 
on the often-repeated Soviet proposal 
for “general and complete disarma- 
ment.” Only then would the 


shchev 
leaders 


Assem- 


Soviets 
agree to inspection and control systems. 

The U.S. and other Western powers, 
which insist on foolproof inspection safe- 
guards first, led a successful fight to 
defeat the Soviet proposal. Instead, a 


PARTING BLASTS: 


Western resolution referred the disarm- 
iment issue to the U.N.’s Political Com- 
mittee. There, thought the West, the 
chances of the Soviets reaping a prop- 
harvest by making 
sounding, but unworkable proposals, 
vere lessened. 

The Western proposal recommends 
that discussions on disarmament meas- 
ures include the problem of controls. 
Premier Khrushchev promptly threat- 
ened Soviet boycott of the disarmament 
talks unless his plan was accepted 
POn Colonialism. In one of his first U.N. 
speeches, Premier Khrushchev pro- 
posed that all remaining colonial areas 
be granted independence immediately. 
He also called for the ending of all 
U.N. trusteeships (territories under 
U.N. protection and administered by 
various nations), and for the cancelling 
of all special rights enjoyed by one na- 
tion on the territory of another. This, in 
effect, would mean the abandonment 
of all U.S. overseas military bases. 

The Soviet Premier later called for 
a General Assembly debate on his pro- 
posal. When it became evident that 
some African and Asian nations favored 
Assembly discussion of the colonialism 
issue, the West withdrew its objections 
and the proposal was adopted. 

POn Reorganizing the U.N. Stinging 
Soviet attacks on U.N. Secretary Gen- 


iganda fine- 


Wide World 


In his last speeches before the U.N. General Assembly prior 


te going home, Soviet Premier Khrushchev lashes out at the world organization. 
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eral Dag Hammarskjold for his alleg 
edly pro-Western policies in the Congo 
crisis received support from only a few 
African nations (see hews pages in our 
Oct. 12 issue). However, Khrushchev’s 
move to paralyze the U.N. by replac- 
ing Hammarskjold with a three-man 
directorate, each with a veto power 
over the other two, worked up little 
enthusiasm among the 99 U.N. members. 

In terms of his objectiyes, veteran 
U.N. observers say Premier Khrushchev 
scored some hits but more misses. He 
successfully used the U.N. as a plat- 
form for spouting his propaganda line to 
the world. He also, these observers be- 
lieve, made some headway—at least 
before some African and Asian nations 
—in presenting the Soviet Union as the 
arch enemy of all colonialism. 

On the other hand, Premier 
Khrushchev’s violent attacks on the U.N. 
—he called the Security Council “worse 
than a spittoon”—probably did not sit 
well with the African and Asian neu- 
trals who see the U.N. as the world’s 
chief hope for peace. Nor did his un- 
dignified and abusive behavior win re- 
spect from the world’s neutral nations. 

To highlight the faith of the neutrals 
in the U.N., India and 14 other nations 
presented a_ resolution calling for 
greater efforts by all countries to end 
world tension. Included among the 
signers of this resolution were five Latin 
American countries—Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela. 

What is the record of the 15th Gen- 
eral Assembly session thus far? Did the 
inch closer to peace—or war? 
Few analysts would actually say that 
peace loomed any closer. But neither 
would they say that the danger of wai 
had been increased. The world, it was 
agreed, was due for another tense 
Cold War winter. 
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Reply to Castro 


The U.S. sent the United Nations 
a sharp, detailed answer to Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro‘s four-hour U.N. 
blast against the United States last 
month. 

It was the most vigorous U.S. reply 
yet made to recent Cuban attacks. The 
10,000-word report answered point by 
point the charges made by Castro in 
his U.N. speech on September 26—one 





of the session’s most violent. The U.S. 
accused the Cuban regime of: 
Pseizing private property for political 
reasons rather than to secure eco- 
nomic justice. 

Pundermining the inter-American sys- 
tem by fomenting revolts in other Latin 
American nations. 

Psuppressing freedom of the press and 
free elections in Cuba. 

Pwelcoming growing intervention in 
Cuba by the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

The long document also denied 
Castro’s charge that the American- 
owned Guantanamo Naval base in east- 
ern Cuba was imposed on Cuba by 
force. It affirmed that the base was 
acquired by treaties between the U.S. 
and Cuba dating back to 1903. Castro 
has lately been launching a war of 
words against the U.S. naval base, and 
many observers believe he is trying to 
provoke an incident. 

In other Cuban. developments: 
>The U.S. State Department is pre- 
paring an embargo on all U.S. exports 
to Cuba—except food and medicine. 
This would affect some $300,000,000 
worth of goods a year—nearly half of 
Cuba’s pre-Castro imports. 
>In Cuba itself, opposition to the Castro 
regime appears to be growing. The 
Castro government recently tried 200 
captured rebels before a military tri- 
bunal and executed them. Among those 
who have died by firing squads were 
three U.S. citizens—Allan Thompson of 
Texas, Robert Fuller of Florida, and 
Anthony Zarba of Massachusetts. All 
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were accused of “invading Cuba” to 
fight with rebel forces. 

Dr. Teresa Casuso, a friend of Pre- 
mier Castro and a high official of Cuba’s 
delegation to the U.N., defected to the 
U.S., declaring that Castro had gone 
“power mad” and had made a “police 
state” of Cuba. In Florida, 21 Cubans 
fleeing Havana in a small motorboat 
requested political asylum in the U,S. 
»The Cuban Cabinet announced the 
government seizure of 382 Cuban and 
foreign-owned companies with an es- 
timated value of $2,000,000,000. The 
decree affected some 20 U.S. firms, but 
most of the billion-dollar U.S. private 
investment in Cuba had already been 
seized earlier. 

Cuban officials also announced a radi- 
cal urban property reform law expro- 
priating the property of city landlords. 
Tenants will “own” dwellings they have 
been renting after paying the same 
rent to the government for the next 5 
to 20 years. Tenants must also pay real 
estate and water taxes formerly paid 
by landlords. 


Murder in Tokyo 


While 3,000 spectators and a 
nationwide TV audience watched in 
horror, the leader of Japan’s Socialist 
party was stabbed to death by a 
teen-age assassin. 


The victim of the fatal attack, 61-year- 
old Inejiro Asanuma, was stabbed twice 
with a foot-long sword as he addressed 
a pre-election meeting of Japan’s major 
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Japanese Socialist leader Inejiro Asanuma is fatally stabbed by a 17-year-old 
“rightest’ student (center) at Tokyo rally. Bystanders rush to grab the assassin. 
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political parties in Tokyo. Ironically, the 
meeting was called to insure fair cam- 
paign practices in Japan’s elections 
scheduled for next month. 

The young assassin was 17-year-old 
Otayo Yamaguchi, who had once been 
a member of a fascist-like group of 
right-wing extremists. He was seized 
moments after the attack. 

The assassination set off a series of 
demonstrations by students, labor un- 
ion members, and other groups. 

Asanuma’s death was Japan’s first po- 
litical assassination in 24 years. But it 
was not the first stabbing. Last spring, 
Jotaro Kawakami, another Socialist 
leader, was stabbed. A few weeks later 
Nobusuke Kishi, then Premier, was also 
stabbed. Neither was seriously in- 
jured. Both stabbings were said to have 
been carried out by members of right- 
wing or ultra-nationalist groups. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Japan’s cur- 
rent political turmoil began last Janu- 
ary when Premier Kishi signed a 10- 
year treaty with the U.S. This treaty 
renewed U.S. rights to maintain troops 
and military bases in Japan—to protect 
our allies in Asia in the event of Com- 
munist aggression. 

The left-wing Socialists, Japan’s 
chief opposition party, protested the 
treaty. They said that such a military 
alliance might lead to Japan being 
bombed if the United States and an- 
other country got involved in a war. 

Protest demonstrations by the Social- 
ists and other opposition groups 
reached such a frenzied peak last sum- 
mer that President Eisenhower can- 
celled his visit to Japan and Kishi was 
forced to resign as premier. 

The new premier, Hayato Ikeda, 
promised new elections in November. 
He was confident that, despite the 
row over the U.S.-Japan treaty, his 
conservative Liberal-Democratic party 
would maintain or even increase its 
majority in the Diet (Parliament). 
Three local elections held since that 
time were won by his party. But ob- 
servers now fear that the assassination 
of Asanuma might: 

Pstrengthen the opposition forces in 
the coming election with a new wave 
of neutralist sentiment. 

Pgive the Socialists a martyr in Asan- 
uma and encourage a new series of 
leftist rioting. — 

Pstir the right-wing extremists to more 
and more violence against the leftists 
in their desire to bring back pre-war 
Japanese militarism. 

At the core of Japan’s government 
crisis is the military pact with the U.S. 
Though it has already been ratified, 
some observers fear that parts of it 
might be so modified as to make the 
entire treaty unworkable. Even more 
serious, the murder added to the grow- 
ing fear in Japan of a return of fascist 
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terrorism, In the 1920’s and 1930's, this 
terrorism resulted in a series of polit- 
ical assassinations that brought about a 
militarist dictatorship in Japan. 


Liberty Leave 


The 191-man crew of the 8al- 
tika, the liner that brought Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev fo the U.S., 
sailed back to Russia only 190 strong. 


The remaining sailor, 29-year-old 
Viktor Jaanimets of Estonia, was in the 
United States. He has asked for—and 
received—political asylum. 

Out for an afternoon of liberty on the 
town, Jaanimets and four other crew- 
men were walking along one of New 


Wide World 
Soviet ship Baltika sailed for home minus 
one crew member, Viktor Jaanimets. 


York’s bustling streets. According to 
Jaanimets, the crew members were to 
keep an eye on each other, just in 
case anyone had the uncomradely idea 
of jumping ship. 

Jaanimets had that very idea. He 


ducked into a department store and 
slipped out a side door. With the help 
of strangers, the non-English-speaking 
sailor made his way to U.S. Immigration 
Department officials. 

Why did he do it? Said Jaanimets 
simply: “That I should no _ longer 
be encaged.” He added, “I will never 
return. I would prefer death to Soviet 
slavery. I was only in America a few 
weeks, but in that short time I dis- 
covered what a difference there is be- 
tween a free country and that which 
is a prison for the people—like the 
Soviet Union.” 

“The Russian people are told nothing 
but lies, lies, lies,” said Jaanimets. 
“There is nothing but oppression in my 
country, Estonia, and other Baltic na- 
tions, Latvia and Lithuania. [All three 
countries were annexed by the Soviet 
Union in 1940. The U.S. and many 


Western nations contest the legality of 
the annexation and still grant diplo- 
matic recognition to Baltic representa- 
tives in exile.] 

The defection was particularly em- 
barrassing to the Soviets. All crew mem- 
bers had presumably been given close 
security checks. But even this could 
not keep one determined man from 
crashing through the iron curtain that 
divides the east and west. 


Student Poll 


Which Presidential candidate do 
America’s junior and senior high 
school students favor this year? 
According to a Scholastic Magazines 

poll of more than 11,000 teen-agers in 
all sections of the country, Senator John 
F. Kennedy is leading Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon—but by the barest 
of margins. 

The poll was conducted in late Sep- 
tember and early October by the 
Scholastic-sponsored Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion. It showed the girls defi- 
nitely prefer the Massachusetts’ Senator 
—while the Boys give a slight edge to 
the Vice-President. 

Regionally, among all 
Kennedy led in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, as well as in 
the South. Nixon led in the Far West. 
The Mid-West was a virtual stand-off. 

The Institute of Student Opinion, an 
independent activity sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., has been 
conducting nationwide surveys of teen- 
agers since 1943. For this Presidential 
poll, a scientifically-drawn sample of 
teen-aged--boys and girls was used. 
This sample covered grades 7 through 
12, in junior and senior high schools, 
both public and private. 

A total of 11,272 students took part 
in the Scholastic poll of 211 schools. 

The number of boys voting practically 


students, 


matched the number of girls—5,629 to 
5,643 respectively. 

Here is the percentage result in an- 
swer to the ISO question: “If you 


Wide World 
Nixon Kennedy 
could vote next November, which one 
of the following candidates would you 
vote for?” 


TOTAL: ALL STUDENTS 


Kennedy 


Others (write in) 
Uncertain 


Kennedy 
Nixon 
Others 
Uncertain 


Kennedy 
Nixon 
Other . 
Uncertain 


The teen-agers, in the majority of 
cases, believe their parents will vote the 
same way. Some, however, indicated 
their parents are split on their votes. 

The Scholastic poll of teen-agers at 
this time seems to reflect similar polls 
of adults—which show an extremely 
close race, with Kennedy barely ahead 
of Nixon. 


Wide World 


PRESIDENTIAL STAND: Here’s a drawing of the reviewing stand from which 
either President Nixon or President Kennedy will watch the inaugural parade in 
Washington next January 20. For his prize-winning design, architect Robert P. 
Bracket received a $100 prize and a promise of the next President's autograph. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


Issue No. 7: CIVIL RIGHTS 


HENOCRATS 


Ce schools today are America’s new frontier in 
the movement to make secure for all the Constitu- 
tional rights of equal citizenship. 

This century’s great test on the issue of human rights 
entered its final phase six years ago, with the Supreme 
Court's school desegregation mandate. Full compliance 
with that decision will be an epochal development, 
bringing us close to the day when no barrier to first-class 
citizenship is left standing. 

To speed that day, the Democratic party works for 
national mobilization behind new programs to strengthen 
the protection of all our civil rights. 

Calling for new measures to assure equality of oppor- 
tunity in education, Democrats aim for desegregation 
compliance in all affected school districts by 1963—the 
100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Oddly, Republicans in their platform object to this 
target date as an incentive to delaying tactics. That 
sounds strange coming from an Administration which 
has shown nothing but content with the extremely slow 
pace of compliance through six years. To date, 2,100 
school districts have not even made a start toward com- 
pliance. In five of our states, all public schools still are 
completely segregated. Only 6 per cent of the Negro 
students in the South have been admitted to desegregated 
schools. 

Two days after the Court’s desegregation edict, the 
Republican President was asked if he had any advice 
to give the affected states on compliance. “Not the slight- 
est,” he said. Since then he has refused consistently to 
exert any kind of leadership in this cause. 

While the Administration marked time, the Congress 
under Democratic leadership made important gains in 
this area. The Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, the 
first legislation in the field since Reconstruction, were 
passed by Democratic Congresses. Democrats back a 
broad program of additional legislation to further 
strengthen the legal protections of our economic, educa- 
tional and political rights. 

What's most needed, however, is White House leader- 
ship, “for only a President willing to use all the resources 
of his high office can provide the leadership, the deter- 
mination and the direction which are essential if we are 
to eliminate racial and religious discrimination from 
American society.” 

That’s the nub of the challenge, as Sen. Kennedy sees 
it, and as he describes it in his pledge to move forward 
“on three broad fronts—as a legislative leader, as a chief 


executive, and as a moral leader.” 
—DemocraTic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 





REPUBLICANS 


HE Republican party, which came into being be- 

cause of an issue of human rights, is dedicated to 
the equality of men. It has consistently sought to elim- 
inate discrimination from public life and to protect the 
basic rights of all our people. 

The first civil rights legislation enacted by Congress 
in over 80 years was passed in 1957. It provided a more 
effective guarantee of the most basic of all civil rights—the 
right to vote. Also, it established a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion which has put forth many substantial suggestions for 
the protection of our constitutional rights. Congress rein- 
forced this with further legislation in 1960. 

The new law will ultimately make it possible for many 
thousands of Negroes previously disfranchised to vote. 
Already hundreds, as a result of strict and efficient action 
by the Department of Justice, have registered to vote, 
some in counties where Negroes have not voted before. 

Discrimination against minority groups has been elim- 
inated in the armed forces, veterans hospitals, Navy 
yards, and other federal establishments, the District of 
Columbia, interstate bus and train service. 

Important steps have been taken to end discrimination 
in employment related to activities of the federal govern- 
ment. An Executive Order in January, 1955, established 
the Committee on Government Employment Policy. 
The efforts of this committee have contributed to the 
fact that more Negroes are now employed by the national 
government than ever before. 

Another important group is the President's Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee headed by Vice-President 
Nixon. All minority groups have benefited from the activ- 
ities of this commission which sees to it that private 
employees holding government contracts do not engage 
in discriminatory employment practices. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court declared that 
segregated public schools are unconstitutional. As a 
result state and local governments have been abandoning 
segregation in their school systems and publicly owned 
facilities. 

In the field of civil rights, more progress has been 
made in the past eight years than was achieved in the 
preceding 80 years. The civil rights of all Americans 
are now more adequately respected and more securely 
enforced than ever before. 

More progress must be made. We want all Americans 
~—whatever their race, creed or national origin—to have 
all the rights of citizenship. We want all Americans to 
have an equal chance for a good education, a decent 
job, and a comfortable home. ‘ 

—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 





cholastic Magazines ... 40th 
Birth and Growth of an Idea 


AVE you ever had an idea pop in 
to your head, something all yours 
and impossible sounding? It grows on 
you as you enthusiastically tell a friend 
about it, and he agrees that it is a good 
idea. What then? Is that the end of it? 
How often do you tuck such an 
away and go back to your every-day- 
the-same-thing life? 

Forty years ago one idea 
in the mind of Maurice R. 
while he was a student at Dartmouth 
College. He wanted to be a publisher, 
to create a magazine. He and several 
classmates discussed the kind of maga- 
zine they would like to publish. They 
even made up “dummies” of a 
zine for college students. The “dum- 
mies” for the college magazine never 
came to life, but something else did. 
Upon graduation, Robinson returned 
to his home town, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
and took a job in nearby 


took hold 
Robinson 


Pittsburgh 
as a writer for a bulletin put out by 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
One day in August, 1920, he was 


assigned to do a story on the 
of school. He went to see the superi 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh and 
waiting in an outer office his eyes 
some wall charts of anticipated 
growth of high school enrollment. Hi: 
had it. Why not publish a magazine 
especially for high school students? 
One of his old college buddies agreed 
to tackle it with him. They had to 
work fast in order to launch the maga- 
zine before the was too [al 
along. The worked 
evenings and weekends in the 
sewing room of Robinson's 
Wilkinsburg. Because the partners were 
very short on money, Robinson stayed 
on his daytime job with the Chamber 
of Commerce and used his salary to 
first issue of The Western 
Scholastic. On October 
first issue of this four- 
was distributed to 
western 
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lit on 


semester 


two young men 
steadily 


home n 


get out the 
Pennsylvania 
22, 1920, the 
weekly paper 
fifty high schools in 
Pennsylvania. 
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During its first two years Scholastic had a newpaper format. 


became quite popular among the stu- 
dents of the* area high schools, and 
after two Robinson decided to 
extend his publishing reach to include 
the other 47 He announced that 
his magazine would become a national 
bi-weekly of 24 to 32 pages called The 
Scholastic. He promised articles on “oral 
English and current events”; there 
would be columns on athletics, humor, 
science, French, Spanish, and the ra- 
dio. He rented an office in downtown 
Pittsburgh, bought a secondhand ma- 
hogany desk, and devoted his energies 
to making a success of The Scholastic 
The Scholastic Publishing Company 
became incorporated with Robinson as 
President. He took on one of the best 
known young men in Pittsburgh—G. 
Herbert McCracken—to be his circula- 
tion manager. At the time McCracken 
was football coach at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa.; later at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. But from Decem- 
ber unti] September he gave full time 
to his Scholastic job—building its circu- 
lation and advertising income. It was a 
slow process, and the income was not 
enough to pay expenses. The struggling 
enterprise needed money to survive. To 
get it Robinson and McCracken set out 
to interest others in buying stock in 
The Scholastic Publishing Company. 
One of the men approached was George 
H. Clapp, a retired industrialist. As a 
young chemist he had helped the in- 
ventor, Charles Martin Hall, to develop 
commercially his formula for the pro- 
aluminum. 

George Clapp, a neighbor of the 
McCracken family in Sewickley, Pa., 
was well acquainted with the former 
Pitt football star. When McCracken 
came calling on his money-raising 
rounds, Clapp said he didn’t know any- 
thing about publishing, but he had a 
friend who did, and if his friend 
thought Scholastic had possibilities, he 
would invest $500 in its stock. Giving 
McCracken his card, Clapp suggested 
that- he see the friend—Augustus K. 
Oliver, publisher of two Pittsburgh 
newspapers—The Gazette Times and 
The Chronicle Telegraph. 

Oliver patiently listened to Robinson 
and McCracken. He was to keep on 
listening to them patiently for the next 


years 


states, 


duction of 





Birthday 


80 years and giving them counsel and 
support, financial, moral, and spiritual. 

The outcome of the visit was that 
Clapp did become a stockholder, as 
did Oliver himself. Both maintained a 
deep interest in Scholastic until their 
death. 

In September, 1931, when the na- 
tion’s economy was in a frightening 
state, Robinson and McCracken started 
a new magazine—Scholastic Coach, a 





1920 
What kind of a year was if? 


> The first Scholastic magazine 
came off the press in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

> Also in Pittsburgh, another voice 
broadcast Presidential election re- 
sults for the first time. It was the 
voice of Radio Station KDKA 
(Westinghouse, East Pittsburgh) 
announcing that Warren G. Har- 
ding (Rep.) had won over James 
M. Cox (Dem.). Calvin Coolidge 
was Harding’s Vice-Presidential 
running mate; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was Cox's. The Republicans 
won by a popular vote of 16,152,- 
200 to 9,147,353; an electoral 
vote of 404 to 127. 

> Women of the U. S. gained the 
right to vote as the 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was de- 
clared in effect. 

> The League of Nations opened 
its first-session in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 











Maurice R. Robinson, founder and 
publisher, Scholastic Magazines. 


monthly for high school athletic direc- 
tors and coaches. 

Today, as the company celebrates its 
40th anniversary, there are 17 Scholas- 
tic Magazines, four more than there 
were just a year ago. Three of these 
are the “babies” of the family—News 
Pilot for grade 1; News Ranger for 
grade 2; News Trails for grade 3. The 
other is a junior high school edition of 
Science World, which had been pub- 
lished only in-a senior high edition. 

Here is the “cast of characters” of 
Scholastic, in the order of their ap- 
pearance: 

Senior Scholastic (The Western Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic) 1920. 

Scholastic Coach 1931. 

Junior Scholastic 1937. 

World Week 1942. 

Scholastic Teacher 1946. 

Practical English 1946. 
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past ae : 


Literary Cavalcade 1948. 
NewsTime 1952. 

Practical Home Economics 1952. 
SummerTime 1954. 

Co-ed 1956. 

News Explorer (Explorer) 1957. 
Science World 1959. 

Science World—Jr. H. Edition 1960. 
News Trails 1960. 

News Ranger 1960. 

News Pilot 1960. 


Early in Scholastic’s history, Robin- 
son used the magazine to encourage 
students in writing and art through the 
program known as Scholastic Awards. 
Many of today’s outstanding writers 
and artists have come up through this 
program. Hundreds of thousands par- 
ticipated, and experienced the joys and 
satisfactions of putting their thoughts 
on paper, expressing themselves in 
painting, sketching, and sculpture. 

Scholastic Magazines, under a divi- 
sion of the company called Scholastic 
Book Services, operates four book clubs. 
The first club was the Teen Age Book 
Club, popularly known as TAB, which 
has thousands of branches in junior 
and senior high schools. TAB was fol- 
lowed by the Arrow Book Club for the 
middle and upper elementary grades; 
the Campus Book Club, for advanced 
readers in high school; and the Science 
World Book Club. Any school group or 
class may organize a club. 

Scholastic’s chief editor since 1926, 
Kenneth M. Gould, retired in Septem- 
ber this year from active administration 
of the editorial department of the mag- 
azines, and was appointed Editorial 
Director of a new Scholastic book se- 
ries, soon to be announced. 

At 40 Scholastic may be “middle- 
aged” in years, but its staff is replete 
with men and women fired with the 
spirit of youth—the spirit of M. R. Rob- 
inson, who had an idea in 1920 and 
got going with it, and is as deeply ab- 
sorbed in it today as he was in the be- 
ginning. 


Now there are 17 Scholastic magazines, including editions for teachers. 





UNIT ON jm FRANCE 


The French have mastered the 





“joy of living”... and 


they live in a gracious and varied land 


IKE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE, 
the people of France are dedicat- 
ed to the pursuit of happiness. But 
it has been said that the French have 
occasionally caught up with it. 
Foreigners often marvel at the 
French ability to enjoy life through 
good or bad times. However, the 
French are not frivolous. A French- 
man will match his “practical streak” 
with anyone’s. But he usually likes 
his practicality garnished with a 
sprinkling of flair and imagination. 
A leading French “charm” is 
France itself. About twice the area 
of Colorado, France is a country of 
endless variety. 
The fishermen who live along the 
rocky coast of Brittany, for example, 


are racially akin to the people of 
Scotland and Wales. Nearby Nor- 
mandy is a rich dairy region, noted 
for its cheese. The Pyrenees, the 
rugged mountains to the southwest, 
are the homes of the Basque people, 
who speak a unique language. And 
the provinces of Champagne, Bor- 
deaux, and Burgundy are famous for 
their wines. 

The French population—now num- 
bering about 44,500,000—is distrib- 
uted almost evenly over the country. 
Cities and towns give way to care- 
fully-tilled farms and gentle wood- 
lands. There are few wild, unculti- 
vated areas. 

Almost one third of the population 
earns its living by farming. Most 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


French farms are small, averaging 
about 36 acres each. Nevertheless, 
France can usually grow enough 
food to feed itself, thanks to (a) 
intensive cultivation; (b) increased 
use of farm machinery (an estimated 
500,000 tractors are now in use); and 
(c) a combination of rich soil and 
mild climate. 

Travel from one region to another 
is easy because of the excellent 
transportation facilities. Freight can 
be moved along navigable rivers and 
canals to the great port cities of 
Marseilles or Le Havre. Crack trains 
streak from city to city at 80 miles 
an hour. 

Some French roads -are hardly 
“superhighways.” But this does not 
discourage French motorists from 
barreling along at hair-curling speeds 
—dodging bicycles, motor scooters, 
trucks, and fearless pedestrians. 

The focal point of France is Paris, 
its beautiful capital and largest city. 
Some 6,600,000 people live within a 
15-mile radius of Paris. 

Not only is Paris the political cen- 
ter of France; it is also the hub of 
commerce, culture, transportation, 
and industry. Tourists love its monu; 
ments, parks, fountains, sidewalk 
cafes, and gay theatres. 





Northeast of Paris is the riation’s 
industrial heartland. The modern 
factories of France turn out machin- 
ery, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, 
and jet airplanes. In fact, Ford Mo- 
tor Company executives, after visit- 
ing the Renault auto plant near Paris 
last year, remarked that this factory 
was more nearly automatic than any 
in Detroit. 

To back up its expanding indus- 
ries, France has extensive deposits 
and iron ore. Petroleum 
southwest France are now 
yielding more than 1,000,000 tons 
innually. France is the world’s fourth 
largest producer of aluminum and 
fifth largest producer of steel. In 
1957 it became the biggest producer 
of uranium in Western Europe. 

France is also putting the atom to 
work. An atomic power station in 
the Rhone Valley began to produce 
electricity commercially last year. 

French look to the 

ture with almost unbridled opti- 
nism. They are happy—very happy— 
that French national 
duction last year was 59 per cent 
her than in 1952. They are pre- 
licting that the national output will 
louble over the next decade. 

But whatever changes tomorrow 
nay bring, there is one thing a 
Frenchman will never willingly give 
ip—his individuality. 
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Work for Immortals 


French Embassy photo 


EXAM-TIME IN PARIS: It was fun for some of these students, but for the others .. . 


Foreigners are convinced that, on 
any giver issue, the number of 
French opinions is exactly equal to 
the number of Frenchmen present. 

It is the tradition of individual 
creativity which has given France a 
rich cultural history. In literature, 
France has such renowned names as 
Balzac, Hugo, Flaubert, and. Camus. 
In painting, its roster of “giants” runs 
from Manet to Renoir to Matisse. 

French creativity has kept the na- 
tion at the forefront of world fash- 
ions (especially the up-the-waist- 
line, down-the-waistline, no-waistline 
world of women’s fashion). And it 
has made French cooking the stand- 


FRENCH DICTIONARY 


NV EMBERS of the French Acad- 

emy (commonly called “Im- 
mortals”) have been urged by their 
Perpetual Secretary to speed up 
their new edition of the official 
French Dictionary. 

If they don’t get busy. they won't 
make their deadline. The book is due 
at the printer's no later than the year 
2085. 

Keeping their native language up 
to date is the only official function 
of the 40 Immortals—each of whoin 
is an outstanding French writer, 
scientist, soldier, or statesman. 

In the 825 years since Cardinal 
Richelieu established the French 
Academy, its members have turned 
out eight editions of their dictionary. 
By setting up standards of pronuncia- 
tion and spelling, they have prevent- 
ed the French language from chang- 





ard of culinary excellence. (“Who 
can find fault,” asked a 19th-century 
English visitor, “with a nation which 
has discovered 683 ways to cook 
eggs?” ) 

Individualism has its pitfalls, too. 
The inability to get together for 
united action is probably most evi- 
dent in French politics. (See “The 
Hard Road to Greatness,” on pages 
17-19.) 

But even if the French express it 
in 44,500,000 different ways, they 
are united in love for their country. 
To a Frenchman, the homeland is 
La Belle France—beautiful and 
eternal. 





ing over the centuries in the way 
that English has. 

The 40 Immortals act as though 
they really were immortal, Meeting 
every Thursday (and receiving a 
salary of $150 a year), they ap- 
proach their task with the greatest 
solemnity. 

That’s why they have been work- 
ing on the Ninth Edition since be- 
fore World War I. When famous 
author Andre Maurois dropped out 
of the sessions in 1939, his col- 
leagues were pondering the verb 


“agresser” (meaning to aggress). 

The sessions continued throughout 
the war. Says Maurois, “When I re- 
turned seven years later, they had 
gotten as far as ‘ardeur’ (ardor).” 
Recently the Immortals arrived at 
the C’s and ran into a three-month 


deadlock—over the definition of 
“can-can.” 

The Immortals will never have to 
worry about unemployment. When 
the Ninth Edition is completed, they 
will start immediately on the Tenth! 

—Sip GoLpBERG 
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LA VIE ARTISTE: The streets of Paris are = 
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The Hords Roads To 


The Fifth Republic has taken some mighty strides, but 


the path of France is still “booby-trapped” by the Algerian problem 


ARLIER THIS YEAR, a blinding 
flash and a mushroom cloud ap- 
peared over the Sahara Desert in 
French Africa. The French govern- 
ment promptly issued a cryptic an- 
nouncement: 

“On Saturday, February 13, at 
7 a.m. Paris time, France exploded 
its first atom bomb.” 

French President Charles de 
Gaulle proudly shouted, “Hourrah 
pour la France” (Hurrah for 
France ) 

But sensing that a tense world was 
not eager to see another atomic 
power born, the French government 
hastened to offer reassurances: It 
said, “France’s final aim is disarm- 
ament, But the failure of disarm- 
ament talks up to now led the French 
government to provide its military 
forces with atomic weapons.” 

Many observers, however, be- 
lieved the reasons went beyond a 
desire to modernize French arms. 
They saw the A-bomb blast as an 
effort to raise French prestige and 
to bolster a pride which had been 
sorely hurt by political setbacks. 

The rise of French stature in world 
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Wide World photo 
HEADLINES IN PARIS: On February 13, 
1960, the French capital went wild .. . 


UNIT ON am FRANCE 


affairs has been a basic aim of the 
Fifth French Republic, founded just 
two years ago. To its leader, Charles 
de Gaulle, the words “France” and 
“greatness” are inseparable. 

“The emotional side of me tends 
to imagine France like the princess 
of the fairy tales . . .,” De Gaulle 
once wrote. “Instinctively I have the 
feeling that Providence has created 
her either for complete success or 
for exemplary misfortunes.” 

France, indeed, is no stranger to 
either success or misfortune. The 
story of modern France begins in 
1789—the year of the French Revolu- 
tion. Shouting “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” Frenchmen overthrew 
the monarchy and established the 
First French Republic. 

France's first taste of democracy 


lasted less than 10 years. The Revo- 
lution produced an upheaval which 
brought an ambitious military gen- 
ius named Napoleon Bonaparte to 
power as emperor. Napoleon brought 
France to military disaster, and a 
disillusioned nation turned again to 
the monarchy. 

In 1848 France tried again. It 
established the Second Republic and 
chose a nephew of Napoleon, Louis 
Napoleon, as president. But like 
uncle, like nephew. He, too, pro- 
claimed himself emperor. And in 
1870 he, too, was forced to abdicate. 

France picked up the pieces and 
established the Third Republic, 
which weathered World War I 
(1914-1918) to bring France and its 
allies to a hard-won victory over 
Germany. But the Third Republic 
fell before the onslaught of World 
War II. 

In 1940 the invading Germans 
routed the French army. Northern 
France came under harsh German 
occupation. In the south, the Ger- 
mans permitted the French to set up 
a puppet government at Vichy. But 
most Frenchmen scorned the Vichy 


Official French government photo released by Wide World 


MUSHROOM ABOVE THE DESERT: A blinding flash . . . a mushroom cloud appeared 
above the Sahara wasteland. France had become the world’s fourth atomic power. 





MAN ON THE COVER 
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“IT IS I who bear the destiny of 
my country.” 

These words, spoken last January 
by French President Charles de 
Gaulle, reveal the cool self-confidence 
which has brought him victory in 
war and in peace. 

Born in Northern France, the son 
of a philosophy professor, De Gaulle 
won high honors at Saint Cyr 
(France’s West Point). As an officer 
in World War I, he was wounded 
and captured by the Germans. Five 
times he tried to escape, but his mas- 
sive six-foot, four-inch frame always 
betrayed him. 

After the war, De Gaulle tried to 
awaken his superiors to the need for 
modern strategy. His proposals were 
ignored, but the next war proved he 
was right. 

Even as a child, De Gaulle believed 
that he was “an instrument of fate” 
to save his beloved France from dis- 
tress. Twice, fate gave him this op- 
portunity. 

The first time was in World War 
Il, when De Gaulle’s courage and 
strength of will made him the heroic 
symbol of Free France. The second 
time was in 1958, when, as Presi- 
dent, he sought to rescue France 
from civil war and restore her to the 
path of greatness. 

De Gaulle has deliberately tried 
to appear cold and remote. His only 
close companions are his wife, 
Yvonne, his two children, and three 
grandchildren. 

However, he does have a sense of 
humor. He once remarked, “I am 
fed up with all generals, including 


ago, De Gaulle said, “The 
character stands erect, takes 
a firm position, and faces events.” 
His many admirers believe that De 
fully lives up to his own defi- 

of a leader. 


regime and rallied around a then- 
obscure French officer named Charles 
de Gaulle. 

General de Gaulle had escaped to 
Britain, where he declared that 
“France has lost a battle—but France 
has not lost the war.” He led the 
Free French forces which fought 
from bases in Britain and Africa. 

On June 6, 1944—D-Day—Allied 
forces began the liberation of France. 
De Gaulle soon returned to Paris in 
triumph. He was chosen as France's 
temporary president under the 
Fourth Republic. 

Aided by about $4,500,000,000 in 
Marshall Plan aid from the U. S., 
France has climbed back up the eco- 
nomic ladder with a will. (See “La 
Belle France,” pages 14-15.) 

The postwar years also have seen 
a new era in French cooperation 
with its neighbors. France has played 
a pivotal role in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) since 
it was set up in 1949. 

France also was a prime mover in 
a plan to pool its natural resources 
with West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Italy. This led to the founding of the 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. Later France joined the six-na- 
tion European Common Market. And 
still more recently, it became a mem- 
ber of Euratom, an organization pro- 
moting the peaceful use of atomic 
energy among the same six nations. 

But all these items in France's 
“credit column” could not outweigh 
the entries on the “debit side.” France 
was wracked by problems. 

The Fourth Republic placed the 
power of government in the Na- 
tional Assembly. This Assembly was 
riddled by a bewildering number of 
political parties—all pulling in dif- 
ferent directions. 

During the early years of the 
Fourth Republic, De Gaulle tried to 
strengthen the powers of the execu- 
tive. But he met with firm resistance. 
In protest, he quit the presidency in 
1946. He sadly watched as the ship 
of France floundered “while 600 cap- 
tains were quarreling on the bridge.” 


PARADE OF PREMIERS 

A series of political crises began 
in 1946. With no one party able to 
secure a majority in the National 
Assembly, one French leader after 
another tried to govern by compro- 
mise—and failed. France had 24 
premiers between 1944 and 1958. 


The ineffectiveness of the govern- 
ment had worldwide repercussions. 
In 1954, France lost its Asian colony 
of Indo-China after a costly war. 
Two years later, the French “pro- 
tectorates” of Morocco and Tunisia 
gained their independence. 

But the most urgent crisis arose in 
Algeria, the large French possession 
in North Africa. This is a land of 
10,000,000 people, of which 9,000,000 
are Moslems. The rest are European 
colons (settlers). 

The colons want to keep Algeria 
French, and have resisted any con- 
cessions to the Algerians. On the 
other hand, Moslem nationalists Rave 
demanded full independence. 

In 1954 Moslem rebels began a 
hit-and-run war against French 
forces. As the war dragged on, the 
death toll mounted to more than 
170,000. 

In 1958 rumors began to circulate 
that the French government was 
about to make “a deal” with the 
rebels. This the government denied. 
But the French Army and those who 
opposed concessions to the Algerians 
staged a revolt which brought France 
to the brink of civil war. 

But civil war did not come. France 
turned to a man who had been wait- 
ing for 12 years to get “the call.” For 
Charles de Gaulle, the call came in 
May, 1958. 

De Gaulle’s first act was to de- 
mand a new constitution giving un- 
precedented power to the French 
president. Voters approved the new 
constitution overwhelmingly, giving 
birth to the Fifth French Republic. 
In the two years of the Fifth Repub- 
lic, France has had its first stable 
government since the 1930's. 

The galloping economic inflation 
which had long plagued France has 
been partially curbed by an “aus- 
terity” program. For years, France 
had lived beyond its means, buying 
more from foreign nations than it 
sold to them. De Gaulle’s govern- 
ment set up controls to encourage 
exports and limit imports. The for- 
eign trade situation has since im- 
proved. Production is booming; un- 
employment is almost non-existent. 

For 11 of France's former colonies 
in Africa, De Gaulle has voluntarily 
granted full independence. Most of 
these new nations have chosen to 
remain in the French Community, 
enjoying full political independence 
while maintaining cultural and eco- 
nomic ties with France. 





In international relations, De 
Gaulle has tried to gain for France 
a greater say in the policies of the 
Free World alliances. Last month he 
suggested a “confederation of Euro- 
pean states,” in which national lead- 
ers would meet periodically to dis- 
cuss common problems. But he made 
it plain that each nation would re- 
tain its full sovereignty. 

De Gaulle, however, has not solved 
France’s thorniest problem—Algeria. 
Last year he offered Algeria three 
choices: (a) complete independence; 
(b) continued French rule, with 
equal rights for Moslems; or (c) self- 
government for Algeria within a 
union with France. 

Despite De Gaulle’s offer, the Al- 
gerian situation became even more 
critical this summer, when truce 
talks between the French govern- 
ment and the Algerian rebels broke 
down. And observers believe that 
there may be a growing impatience 
among the French people to achieve 
a negotiated peace in Algeria—soon. 
But De Gaulle has said he will not 
call for a vote on the three choices 
until the rebellion ceases. 

De Gaulle has been equally spe- 
cific as to how the choice will be 
made. “It is up to the Algerians 
themselves to decide their destiny,” 
he has said many times. “Their choice 
will be entirely free.” 

“Only two paths are open to the 
human race today: war or brother- 
hood,” he told a crowd in Algeria. 
Then, throwing his arms skyward, 
he shouted in an unwavering voice, 
“France has chosen brotherhood.” 





Words in the News 


protectorate (p. 18)—A country which 
allows a more powerful country to pro- 
tect it and help manage such affairs as 
its defense and foreign policy. 

French Community (p. 19)—The new 
grouping that has replaced France's 
colonial empire. It consists of France, 
its overseas colonies, and several inde- 
pendent or semi-independent states in 
Africa. The independent countries re- 
main linked to France only by economic 
and cultural ties. 


Say It Right! 

Flaubert (p. 15)—floe-BAIR. 

Manet (p. 15)—mah-NAY. 

Renoir (p. 15)—ruh-NWAHR. 

Matisse (p. 15)—mah-TEES. 

Andre Maurois (p. 15)—ahn-DRAY moe- 
RWAH. 

Charles de Gaulle (p. 17)—sharl de 
GOLE. 

colon (p. 18)—coe-LOHN. 
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GEORGE GERSHWIN: He paid a musical tribute to the city he loved. 


i“TJOME SWEET HOME” 

might sound a bit peculiar, 
' drifting over the rooftops of Paris. 
| But for many talented dreamers, 
‘born in far-off lands, no song 
' could better describe the “City of 


*) Light.” 


} Paris has long been a second 
‘home to foreign authors, artists, 
and musicians—all who have 
| broken with the past and created 
‘| new forms of expression. 
} In their native lands, these re- 
) bellious spirits met with indiffer- 
*) ence, scorn, and sometimes violent 
opposition. In Paris, they found 
a cosmopolitan city which wel- 
comed the new, the strange, and 


' the controversial. Here they could 


' turn their startling ideas into new 
_ masterpieces. 

Paris began to attract talented 
foreigners as long ago as the 12th 
century. Scholars came to the 

| University of Paris from every 
corner of Europe. Because they 
spoke in Latin, the area near the 
University became known as the 
“Latin Quarter.” 
In the following centuries, Paris 
/ remained a haven for men of 
’ genius. Its cafes were crowded 
with young firebrands arguing 
about life and art. Writers pub- 
lished “manifestoes” proclaiming 
' mew trends in literature. Artists 
. displayed their works on side- 
’ walks. 
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The most recent visitors to lose 
their hearts to Paris were the 
Americans. After World War I, 
many American writers grew im- 
patient with what they considered 
a dull, confining atmosphere in 
the U. S. They flocked to Paris. 

One of the best-known “expa- 
triates” was Ernest Hemingway, 
whose novel, The Sun Also Rises, 
describes the experiences of young 
Americans in Europe. 

His fellow Americans included 
the novelists Sherwood Anderson, 
William Faulkner, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, John Dos Passos, and 
Thornton Wilder; poets Gertrude 
Stein, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
E. E. Cummings, and Archibald 
MacLeish; and composer George 
Gershwin (see photo above ), who 
wrote “American in Paris.” 

Life in Paris during the "Twen- 
ties was gay and exciting, but the 
rise of Nazism cast its shadow. 
When German armies overran 
France in 1940, the City of Light 
became a city of darkness. 

The Allied victory in 1945 
brought another “invasion” of 
Paris. A new crop of restless and 
discontented writers and artists 
arrived from overseas. 

Paris had a welcome for all of 
them. Today, this grand old city 
is still opening her heart to her 
adopted children. 

—Jenry E. JENNINGS 
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Russian Roundup 


By Colleen Conlee, Marysville High School, Marysville, Mich. 
® Starred words refer to Russia 
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Claudia Leach 
Junior Prom Queen : ACROSS DOWN 


One of the crown 
. City in central Soviet Russia. 
a ood.” 


























jewels! ; . Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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NOW! Beauty Make-up 
that Medicates All Day! 


No more fears that make-up 
will aggravate acne blemishes! 
Helena Rubinstein’s new Clear 
and Lovely™ Liquid 7 
Make-up helps heal eM 
as it covers every tiny 
flaw! 7 glamorous 
shades! 

$1.50 plus tax. 








. River in central Soviet Russia. 
. To prohibit. 
. Ancient Roman libra, a weight equal 


to 0.718 Ib. 


. Ounces (abbr.). 

. From. 

. Lake in Switzerland, south of Zurich, 
. Russian river with three mouths. 

. Salt. 


apple a day...” 


. Soviet army newspaper Star. 
. Titanium (chemical abbr.). 


black sheep...” 


. This U. S. government agency was 


the main issue in the motion picture 
Wild River (initials). 


. Russian river which flows to Caspian 


Sea. 


. Gulf of Barents Sea is known as the 


cnnstintileais aa 
. In Greek mythology, daughter of 


Eris, goddess of strife. 


. Single thing. 
. Tungsten (chemical abbr.). 
. Odessa is located on an inlet of the 


Black 


. Nickname for Edward. 

. Near the stern of a ship. 

. Capital of White Russia. 

. “Honest _____” Lincoln. 

. Lanthanum (chemical abbr.). 

. Tilt over. 

. A chemist would write this symbol 


for arsenic. 


. West German city on Danube River, 


nnected to 


. Governing body in U. S. S. R. , far, good. 
3. The U. S. S. R. so far refuses to con- 


sider an “open — ” type of dis- 
armament inspection (sing. ). 


. Leading corn-growing state (abbr.). 
. This name belongs to a Russian river 


and gulf. 


. Movie actor _______. Johnson. 

. One twelfth of a foot (abbr.). 

. Capital of Georgian Soviet Republic 
. U.S. S. R. republic in central Asia. 


spots cause radio static. 


. Belonging to us. 

. Sorrowful. 

. Cereal grass (sing.). 

. This town in the Crimea was scene 


of a 1945 international conference. 


. Gulf in northern Russia, formerly 


called Gulf of Archangel. 


. Snake which crushes its prey. 
. Few wild animals die of old 
28. Variant spelling of though. 
. The average person in the U. S. 


8 Ibs. of ice cream in 1958. 


. The rule of Soviet dictator —— 


was marked by a series of Five-Year 
Plans. 


. After the 1917 Bolshevist Revolution, 


ame Russia’s premier. 


. U.S. S. R. seaport. 

. Capital of Soviet Bashkir Republic. 

. Be seated, 

. Cleopatra was killed by one. 

. Mount _________ is part of Australian 


rocket-testing range. 
This Asian river valley was subject of 


; 19th-century Russian-Chinese dispute. 
. Favorite Hawaiian dish. 
. Includes Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland (abbr.). 
Sone han (abbr. ). 


one when you're sick (abbr.). 
Its capital is Santa Fe (abbr.). 
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‘Know Your Worlds 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on France 








“HELLO!” 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 

1. What is the “Atomic Club”? nae 

2. Name the countries who are “senior members” of 
the “Atomic Club.” _— dite 

8. Why is De Gaulle pictured joining the club? 


4. What device does the to indicate 


ist use 
France’s claim to membership? ee vas 


5. What benefits does De Gaulle expect France to 


derive from membership in the club? 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information 
1. What 


natural . barrier France from 
gts. + at : : 


2. French farms usually produce enough to meet the 
country’s food requirements. True or false? anil 


8. The city which can be described as the center of 
French culture, education, finance, and industry is 





4, Modern French history began with the French 


Revolution in the year 





5. Is the northeastern region of France primarily in- 


agricultural? a im 


dustrial or 
6. Name three of France’s major industrial products: 


7. Name one famous French writer and one famous 


French artist So 1 Pa aes 


8. Two former French protectorates in northern 
Africa, now independent, are 


the colons in Algeria? te 


9. Who are 


10. France is currently called the (Third? Fourth? 


Republic: 


Fifth? Sixth 


lll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 
Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct chron- 


ological order of the following events: 


— France rebuilds with Marshall Plan aid. 


—__. France sets up its First Republic. 


. France joins the European Common Market. 


Bonaparte proclaims himself emperor. 


— Napoleon 


France is occupied by Nazi troops. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. In what ways has De Gaulle improved conditions 


in France? 


2. What makes it difficult for France to reach a 


peaceful solution of the Algerian question? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I, II, and Il. Total, 100. 
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Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, F8 indicates 
the location of the station wagon at the lower right of the picture where 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what’s right and wrong on the 
road. Look again—then rate yourself against 
the list. But keep in mind that perceiving a 
trafic hazard is not enough. A good driver is 
always prepared to take instant action to avoid 
trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver—not the car. 








lines from F and 8 would cross.) 

1. Boat on station wagon is improp- 
erly secured (F8, lower right) 

2. Driver's rear vision blocked by 
packages (J8, lower right) 

3. Parked car not completely off 
highway (C10, center right) 

4. Car attempting to pass on the 
right (D7, center) 

5. Car with trailer is cutting in on 
car at left (B8, upper center right) 
6. Car crossing divider (A6, top 
center) 


7. Child losing ball from car (E4, left 
center) 

8. Driver reaching in back of car, his 
eyes off road (G1, lower left) 

9. Car following car ahead too 
closely (D2, left center) 

10. Car with one door not completely 
closed (1-5, bottom center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Or. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
©SHELL Ol. COMPANY, 1960. 


Automotive Safety Foundation. 
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Mighty Mix 


HEN the Southern California foot- 
ball team opened shop in 1959, the 
reporters and photographers came run- 
ning. The fearsome Trojan line was the 
object of their affections. 

The fierce McKeever twins, Mike at 
guard and Marlin at end . . . the giant 
left tackle, Dan Ficca . . . the block- 
busting line-backer, Albie Bansavage 

.. and the hard-blocking, ham-handed 
end, George Van Vliet, were the boys 
who drew the raves. 

No one made much fuss 
right tackle—a big, quiet fellow named 
Ron Mix. After all, he had started only 
three games the season before, and 
there was no reason to believe he'd 
knock the socks off anyone in 1959 

That’s the way it went all year. As 
the Trojans went on to eight 
straight games, the headlines went to 
the other fellows. 

But a few of the experts 
of the pro scouts—got all Mix-ed up. 
In Ron they saw the perfect lineman— 
a 6-foot-4-inch, 230-pound mountain of 
muscle with the speed of a halfback 

Ron couldn’t be budged on defense, 
and on offense, well, he was fabulous. 
He had probably the greatest “pop” 
(striking force) in college football. 
When he brought his shoulder up into 
a man, something had to give—and it 
was always the other guy. He could 
knock an opponent into the centerfield 
bleachers, 

You had to see him ever 
appreciate him. Apparently 
of the experts did. At the end 
year, their All-American tackl 
were Dan Lanphear of Wisconsi1 
Don Floyd of T.C.U. 

But the pro scouts weren't fooled. At 
the pro draft last winter, Lanphear was 
picked No. 8 by the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
while Floyd was chosen No. 2 by the 
championship Baltimore Colts. And who 
was the Colts’ No. 1 pick? Yep, Ron 
Mix! 

Luckily for the Colts’ rivals, a new 
pro league popped up last winter 
(American Football League). For the 
Los Angeles Chargers came along and 
outbid the Colts for the Trojan terror, 


over the 


win 


ind most 


Otherwise, Ron would now be a mem- 
ber of the Colts’ wrecking crew—and 
they're tough enough without him. 

I. spent two weeks at the. Chargers’ 
summer camp at Orange, California, 
and I can tell you this: Ron Mix is going 
to be the greatest offensive tackle in the 
game within two or three years. In the 
practice scrimmages, no one wanted to 
play against him. He hit so hard he de- 
stroyed you. In every scrimmage they 
had, Ron was graded as the No. | 
lineman. 

Here’s what the Charger line coach, 
Joe Madro, says about Ron: “His poten- 


tial is unlimited. He has all the equip- 


ment necessary to become great. He 
has fine size, enormous strength, and 
terrific speed. He’s also a tireless worker 
and has a great desire to excel. I'd say 
fine a lineman as I've ever 
coached—either in high school, college, 
OI pro ball.” 

Coming from a coach as smart and 
praise-stingy as Madro, that’s a terrific 
plug, indeed. Especially when you re 
member that Joe has coached some of 
the greatest linemen in football, includ- 
ing such all-pro stars as Ken Panfel 
Duane Putnam. 

Football has never 

As a soph at Hawthorne High in 

Angeles, he stood 5 feet 5 inches 

and weighed just 125 pounds soak- 

ing wet. He played end, but got into 

only three quarters during the entire 
season. 

He came back the next season 5-feet- 
11 and 155 pounds, and advanced to 
the second team. As a senior—now 
6-feet-2 and 168 pounds—he finally 
erashed into the starting line-up. His 


he’s as 


and 


come ea: for 


speed and agility also made him a “nat- 
ural” for track, and he won his letter 
as a half-miler and high jumper. 

In his frosh and soph years at South- 
ern Cal, he was still playing end. He 
became a regular in the middle of his 
soph year. Next season the coaches de- 
cided to switch him to tackle. Being 
near-sighted, he had trouble catching 
passes; and the coaches figured he’d be 
better off in a spot where he could con- 
centrate on people rather than passes. 

As soon as Ron learned he'd be play- 
ing tackle in hisjunior year, he went 
to a gym and started weight-lifting. 
That did it. From 208 pounds he went 
to 216 in his junior year and 230 in his 
senior season. 

He’s now 245 pounds and still grow- 
ing! In a couple of years, he'll probably 
be in the Big Daddy Lipscomb league. 
He does all his weight-lifting during the 
off-season, He works out for two hours 
every other day. Weight-lifting fans 
will be interested to know that he can 
lift 260 pounds with a military press 
and 320 pounds with a bench press. 

A polite, nicely spoken fellow, Ron is 
deadly serious about football. He’s a 
Perfectionist with a capital P. When I 
asked him what game had given him 
greatest satisfaction, he answered, “I 
never leave the field satisfied. I remem- 
ber all my errors, and keep blowing 
them up in my mind. I think of how 
I could have avoided them, and can't 
wait until I get out on the field again.” 

Of such pride and desire are truly 
great linemen made! Add a generous 
helping of size and talent and you wind 
up with a very tasty Mix. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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... and that’s what we mean! This letters . - : 

column, a regular feature, is open to LEAN 
opinion on any subject and criticism of ul : 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want ¢ 

to know what’s on your mind. Other 5 AND 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 


St wlan Sen M ||| HANDSOME 
new nants ont #2. } » 4) aamiuton 


I enjoyed your article “Too Young i 
to Vote” (Sept. 14 issue) very much. “~— FOR 
It’s my opinion that giving the vote 
to 18-year-olds might curb juvenile HIM 
delinquency. A person who participates 
in public matters is more likely to 
respect public law and order. 
Ronnie L. Rose 
Spotsylvania HS. 
Fredericksburg, Va. Valens CR, SEO 


Experience Counts 
Dear Editor: 
Should the voting age be lowered to 
18? Certainly not! Most 18-year-olds 
are still living at home and are largely SMART 
supported by their parents. They know 














little of life’s problems. Let’s leave the AND 


serious matter of voting to experienced 


men and women. 


Nancy Nanggi LOVELY 


Como Park J.HS. 


St. Paul, Minn. HAMILTON 


WINNING LETTER 


Vote for Nathan Hale FOR 
Dear Editor: 


In the early desperate days of the HER 
War of Independence, General Wash- 
ington was in urgent need of informa- - 
tion on the movements and plans of 
the British Army. Spying was then as 
now a dangerous but necessary busi- 
ness. Nathan Hale volunteered to go 
behind the British lines. 

Later, when he was captured, Nathan 
Hale was offered the chance to go free 
if he would renounce the American 


cause. He chose death rather than be- The slim, trim look in current styling was created on the American 


a ale alae wT hve _ campus. To match this modern elegance, Hamilton has fashioned 


one life to give to my country.” watches which truly complement this bright, young look. And, 
Because he has become a grand because they’re Hamilton watches, you'll find them dependable, 
symbol of patriotism and courage, I accurate, a joy to own for years to come. At Hamilton Jewelers in 


ec ee ee a the U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Emmett William Ryan, I 


Lillis High School AIAN /ILTOlV 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Editor's Note: A five-dollar check has +4 creator of the world’s first electric watch 


gone out to the writer of this winning 
letter. HWeetnerproot Weterproo! SustD/00!, provided original seal ie properly restored if opened for servicing, 




















greatest “changer” 
since Cinderella’s godmother! 


Can you change a dateless evening to a dance-sation? Webcor can! 

Once you’ve snared yourself a Webcor Hi-Fi—you’ve got the record 
changer that gets things going: gets the crowd coming to your house— 
for music as frantic as the Friday Night Dance! 

Spin an album. Listen. Those jazzmen ... that swinging Trio you all 
adore: ’Til Webcor, you’ve never heard them before! Try them on the new 
“Maestro” model, above. A popular Webcor Hi-Fi portable in smart 
2-color combos. Has automatic volume and tone control... wide-range 
speaker . . . 4-speed changer. 

_See how the “Maestro” can change you to a dancing doll, any lonesome 
night. WEBCOR Fonografs start at $29.95—slightly higher South and West. 


WEBCOR IS BUILT 
to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 








At a mountain-top observatory in the 
south of France, scientists are now 
paving the way for America’s first lunar 
flight. The scientists are compiling a 


| photographic map of the moon—to help 


determine where our first lunar space 
ship should land. 

The observatory is located atop 9,400- 
foot Pic du Midi in the French Pyrenees 
mountains, where the air is unusually 


| clear and there are relatively few 


cloudy days. 

Thousands of photos already have 
been taken by the observatory’s tele- 
scope camera. On clear nights, the sur- 
face of the moon is photographed some 


| 400 times—under high magnification. 


But the scientists estimate it will take 
four or five years to photograph the en- 
tire visible surface of the moon. Until 
then, anyone planning a trip to the 
moon will just have to take his chances, 


The One That Got Away 


Dr. Robert J. Menzies, a marine biol- 
ogist at the University of Southern 


| California, refuses to ridicule those 


stories about sea monsters. Recently, 
Dr. Menzies went fishing for a monster 
of the deep. He used a giant steel hook, 
nearly two feet long, and he baited it 
with a large, juicy squid. “I got the 
hook back,” reports Dr. Menzies. “It 
was badly bent and the squid was 


gone. 


Atomic Heat at the Pole 

On Greenland’s bleak ice-cap, 800 
miles from the North Pole, stands a tiny 
cluster of buildings. It is a U. S. polar 
research station called Camp Century. 
This month Camp Century became the 
world’s first atomic-powered town. 

A 288-ton atomic power plant, shipped 


from the U. S., is supplying the Camp's 


150 scientists and technicians with heat 
and light. It will operate for a full year 
without refueling. 

The atomic fuel used at Camp Cen- 
tury is uranium, About 300 pounds of 
uranium will provide all the heat and 
electricity the Camp needs during the 
next 12 months. If diesel engines had 
been used, Camp Century would have 
required more than a million gallons of 
fuel oil. 

At the Camp, scientists will test cold- 
weather clothing and equipment. Other 
studies will be made of weather, 
glaciers, and the effects of extreme cold 
on the human body. 





A Guide to Building an LP Library 


Whe Says Old and New Forms Don’t Mix? 


HE false teeth of the old-timers must 

have been dropping all over New 
York’s Carnegie Hall last winter when 
the Dave Brubeck Quartet joined forces 
with Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic for the premiere of 
Dialogues for Jazz Combo and Or- 
chestra by Howard Brubeck (Dave's 
brother). 

While Bernstein and the Philhar- 
monic provided a series of firmly rooted 
themes, the Brubeck Quartet let loose 
with a set of solid, swinging improvisa- 
tions on the same material. 

Other composers, of course, have at- 
tempted to combine jazz and symphonic 
music—with varying degrees of success 
or, more accurately, lack of success. 
The main problem has usually been 
that when jazz is made to adhere too 
strictly to written notes, the spontaneity 
of good jazz gets lost. So Howard Bru- 


beck (who heads the music department 
at Palomar Junior College in California) 
sought to overcome this by giving only 
the symphony orchestra a completed 
score to follow, and then providing just 
themes for the jazz combo to improvise 
around. 

This requires a first-rate combo for 
the work to really come off, plus a 
conductor with a first-rate knowledge 
of jazz to cue the symphony into and 
around the jazz group successfully. Mr. 
Bernstein is such a conductor, and the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet is such a combo 
~—and they prove it in Columbia’s re- 
cording of the work (CL-1466). 

And if anyone doubts that the Bru- 
beck Quartet really is improvising, I 
hasten to add this proof: Last winter, 
when the Philharmonic first broadcast 
the work, I taped it off the air for my 
own collection. The new Columbia re- 
cording and my tape differ considerably 
in several sections. So, improvising they 
are. 

The Columbia album is called Bern- 
stein Plays Brubeck Plays Bernstein— 
which makes sense when you discover 
that the reverse side offers the Brubeck 
Quartet playing five songs from Broad- 
way shows Mr. Bernstein has written. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Brubeck is not so 
much at home in Mr. Bernstein’s terri- 
tory as Mr. Bernstein is in the Brubeck 
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brothers’—but don’t let that deter you 
from investigating the Dialogues. 

You might also like to look into Rolf 
Liebermann’s Concerto for Jazz Band 
and Symphony Orchestra—recorded a 
few years back by the Chicago Sym- 
phony (under Fritz Reiner) with the 
Sauter-Finegan band (RCA Victor LM- 
1889). Liebermann is a modern Swiss 
composer who believes that the “dance 
music” of every generation has a defi- 
nite symphonic place. 

Thus his less-improvised, more pre- 
set concerto uses jump rhythms, blues, 
and a wild mambo finale—in a work 
that sounds like a mixture of Bartok, 
Schénberg, and Stan Kenton. (On the 
reverse side, Reiner offers a rousingly 
good account of Strauss’ Don Juan.) 

At first glance, the centuries-old 
Italian comedy form commedia dell 
arte and jazz might seem to have little 
in common. Yet the key to both is im- 
provisation. The Italian comedies were 
based on traditional but sketchily-out- 
lined plots, the rest depending on what 
each performer brought out. So it is 
with true jazz. In a new album called 
The Golden Striker (Atlantic 1334), 
John Lewis of the Modern Jazz Quartet 
has taken a number of commedia del” 
arte subjects as the basis for some 
splendidly lighthearted music for piano 
and brass. —Roy HemMMING 





Peter Wiinikka, Stockton, 
. won a $5,000 scholarship 
Senior Division with the mode 


below. 


14-year-old winner of $5,000 scholar- 
Ferraioli, 


ship, Thomas Brooklyn, N.Y., 
is shown with model that won top 
honors in the Junior Division of the 
‘60 competition. 


Approved by the Committee on National Contests and, Activities 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 


It’s easy to enter — exciting to compete for big awards 
—in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car 


Competition! 


Awards 
Totaling 


You can design and build the car of your own choice 
—and you'll be competing against boys your own age. 


What's more, we'll do all we can to help you build a 18 


winner. As soon as you send in your name, you'll get 


the free booklet, “Designing and Building a Model 
Car,” which also contains the simple competition | 


rules. 


You'll also receive the spec 
newspaper, which is chock-full of helpful tips. And if 
you run into a really tough problem, just write and 
we'll try to suggest a solution. 


So don't wait. Mail the coupon today—and you may 


University Scholar- 
ships worth up te 
$5,000 each 


1,060 
regional and state 
awards valued at 


$79,000 


ial Craftsman’s Guild 


become the winner of a $5,000 university scholarship. 


How to win a $5,000 University Scholarship 


and many other scholarships and cash awards. Enter this year’s Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car Competition now! 





Model Car.” 


NAME 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Dept.M-2, Warren, Michigan 
Please enroll me in your 1961 Model Car Competition. Send 
me the free instruction booklet, “Designing and Building a 


IMPORTANT: Only boys born 
in the following years are 
eligible. ES year you 
were born below. 





(@rint) First name Middle Initial Last name 





ADDRESS 
(Print) 

















Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Why is it that whenever a boy I 
like starts getting interested in me, I 
lose all my interest in him? I’ve just 
started high school, and already this 
has happened to me several times 


A. Everywhere you go—halls, classes, 
the gym—there are new faces, and, of 
course, a lot of them will look fascinat- 
ing to you. Today, you may be “smit- 
ten” by red-haired Mike. The day after 
tomorrow, you decide he’s too much 
of a cut-up, and you suddenly discover 
quiet, serious Walter, who sits in front 
of you in English. But your first date 
with Walter “flops.” What next? 
Don’t worry about your shifting in- 
terests. You can’t tell just looking at a 
person—boy or girl—whether that per- 
son will turn out to be your “type.” 
Bonds of friendship, and romance too 
need time in which to strengthen, or 
dissolve. If you decide that Walter is 
not for you, there’s no harm 
long as you accept the fact good-na- 
turedly, without blaming him or your- 
self and certainly without announcing to 
your girl friends that the once-admired 
Walter is “from Creepsville.” 
Welcome your changing taste as a 


done sO 


“click” o1 


} 


good incentive to meet many different 
people. You're not ready for your Big 
Romance, so be contented to stay in 
circulation. Recognize your feelings fo1 
what they are: first attractions and 
mild crushes. You won't feel so bad 
when they fade if you don’t exaggerate 
their importance in the first place 

And just as you shouldn't 
yourself to be eternally faithful to Joe- 
on-the-football-team, so should you re 
alize that Joe is not going to fit in with 
your pre-arranged picture of the Ideal 
Man. Remember, he’s Joe and no one 
else. Accept him for himself, as a new 
friend, You both have plenty of time in 
decide whether you will 
not. Save your gray 
and broken hearts for the future 
take it easy! 


expect 


which to 
hairs 


and 


QO. Why do girls act so silly at foot- 
ball games? I like to take a date to a 
game, but most of the time I have to 
explain everything to her and end up 


missing some exciting plays. 


A. You're holding your breath wait- 
ing for the next play. Just as the ball 
is snapped, your date asks what's going 


on. By the time you look back at the 
field, the other team has scored a 
touchdown! You're disappointed about 
the score—and displeased with your 
date. But wait—try to understand the 
position many girls are in. 

When it comes to knowing football 
fundamentals, we girls must plead 
guilty. A lot of us go just for the excite- 
ment of the game and to cheer old 
Southdale on,-without really under- 
standing what’s happening. 

You're being considerate in explain- 
ing some of the game for your date, 
she'll appreciate knowing who 
gained the 10 yards in that last play. 
But if she’s obviously totally “lost,” 
don't sacrifice your own enjoyment in 
an effort to educate her, football-wise. 
She won’t be able to take it all in, any- 
way. And if she cries excitedly “What 
happened?” right in the middle of a 
crucial play, just say “’Tell you later.” 

And Girls; Why not read up a bit on 
this timely subject? Your library will 
have something on it. Or ask Dad (who 
played on the team back in 31) to tell 
you the essentials—he’ll be happy to! 
And, you know, you may discover that 
there’s something to this touchdown, 
first-down, flankers-wide stuff after all. 


and 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will -be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Clean Fun 


“THIS PARTY is pretty dull,’ 
Bert. 

“Especially for Halloween,’ 
Phil. “I don’t see how Janey’ 
expect us to go for this bobbin 
apples jazz.” 

“Well,” interrupted Fran. “Let’s do 
something about it.” She rummaged in 
her handbag a.moment and drew out 
several bars of soap. “I’m always pre- 
pared on Halloween. Let’s try our 
artistic talent!” 

“Where?” asked Bert. “We're 
out in the country. And we couldn't 
mark up the Minters’ car.” 

“I guess not,” said Fran. “But there’s 


said 
idded 


parents 
y-for- 


wav 


» house down the road. Janey said she 
doesn’t care much for the people who 
live there; they complained about her 
dog once. Why don’t we decorate their 
windows?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Bert hesitated 
“Should we spread the word around?” 

“No, everyone’s busy with this kid 
stuff,” said Phil. “Let’s just sneak out 
the back door.” 

And as Mrs. Minter brought 
bowl of punch down into. the 
room,” the three guests made their exit 
and with soap in hand turned down the 
road for some good “clean” Halloween 
run. 


a big 


“rec 


¢ ° o 


1. When you accept an invitation to 
a party should you be prepared to take 
part in the activities planned for the 
evening? Should you at least be an 
interested spectator? Would you like to 
have Bert, Phil, and Fran at a party 
you were giving? If a party is boring, 
is a person justified in showing his 
boredom? Is it partly his responsibility 


to make it more lively? 


Which is the “kid stuff” 
activity: bobbing for apples or soaping 
people’s windows? Explain your answer. 
Is it necessary to make mischief in order 
to have fun? If you don’t enjoy playing 
games, what else could you do on Hal- 


more 


loween? 


3. Is Janey’s dislike of the neighbors 
a good reason for her guests to mark 
up their windows? If the neighbors find 
out who did the “art” work, will it 
affect their relations with the Minters? 
Are windows, mirrors, and desk tops 
good surfaces for artistic attempts? Has 
anyone ever marked up your house or 
car? What was your reaction? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





iii“ “Tops, don’t miss. “iMiMGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


MiMi UNDER TEN FLAGS (Para- 
mount. Produced by Dino De Lauren- 
tis. Directed by Duilio Coletti.) 


If you liked Sink the Bismarck! and | 


Pursuit of the Graf Spee, you're sure 
to enjoy this new sea picture, which 
follows a similar pattern. It is based 
m a World War II chase and a battle 
f wits between the British Admiralty 
und a German captain, Opposing each 
other in lead roles are Van Heflin and 
Charles Laughton. Heflin plays the 
commander of the Atlantis, a German 
surface raider that is usually disguised 
as a merchantman flying whatever for- 
eign flag is most likely to fool its next 
victim. Charles Laughton is the exas- 
perated British admiral whose assign- 
ment is to locate and sink this mysteri- 
ous ship that is causing such damage 
to British shipping. Both men turn in 
excellent performances: Laughton as 
the puffy, irate Englishman who is de- 
termined to put an end to this un- 
known and clever enemy, and Heflin 
as the humane German who is equally 
determined to sink as many Allied ves- 
sels as possible but who at the same 
time insists on rescuing as many as 
possible of the crew and passengers of 
his target ships. Much of this exciting 
film is based on fact, and its script 
stems from the autobiographical book 
written by a German captain who made 
. 655-day voyage during the war and 
sank 22 Allied vessels. Unfortunately 
the script also has several sub-plots 
dealing with other characters, most of 
whom are rescued by the Atlantis—and 
these sub-plots and secondary charac- 
ters are not very well Landled. But 
strangely enough, the film’s most thrill- 
ing sequence is also a long secondary 
scene; it shows Alex Nicol, as an Amer- 
ican spy, stealing a code from the 
German naval headquarters—the code 
that finally helps the British locate the 
{tlantis. —Puiure T. Hartrunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 


Drama (D); 
: Animated Cartoon—(A);. Western—(W) 


entary—(Y) 
“iSunrise at Campobello (D); Inher- 
it the Wind (D); Flute and the Arrow (Y); 
Gallant Hours (D) 

“Jungle Cat (Y); Time Machine (D); 
All the Young Men (D); House of Usher 
D); Song Without End (D) 

Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D) 

Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D) 





Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


ets Inside Blemishes 





o Clear Them Fast! 


Wis: you see is only the top of 


a pimple. The real trouble is 
inside, because a pimple is actu- 
ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
is why Skin Specialists agree that 
the vital medical action you need * 
for truly effective treatment, is 
the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples 
... Where antiseptic and drying ac- 
tions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasil works to 
clear pimples fast 


1. Gets inside pimples. 
‘Keratolytic’ action dis- 
solves affected pimple cap 
so clogged pore can clear 
quickly, and active medica- 
tions can get down inside. 
No other t medication 
provides this vital action. 


2. Stops bacteria. Anti- 
septic action penetrates to 
any lower infection, stops 
growth of bacteria that can 
cause and spread pimples, 
Relieves inflammation. En- 
courages quick growth of 
healthy, smooth skin. 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil- 
absorbing action works to 
dry up pimples fast and 
remove the excess oil that 
can clog pores and ‘feed’ 
pimples. Helps prevent new 
outbreak, keep skin clear. 


SKIN-COLORED... 
Hides Pimples While It Works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrassment of pim- 
ples instantly while it works fast to clear 
them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to use. 

Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion squeeze 
bottle, $1.25 (no fed. tax). At all drug 
counters. 


PEGGY BANE, Junior, Aiken High 
School, Aiken, South Carolina, says: 
“I used to envy girls who never 
seemed to have skin trouble. Then 
™ one day, a girl with a really nice 
complexion confided that she had had 
- pimples, too. She told me about 
. Prearasil and now for the first time 
in months, my face is clear!” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of ad were 
aay cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed to work for you—or 
money back. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 
2 weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
send name, 1 Pra and 15¢ 
to Dept. TB-10 (for tube) or 
Dept. LM-10 (for lotion), 
CLEARASIL, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Largest- selling because it really works 
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outer space. / 


Dramatic Events Recorded First 
Time From Short Wave Radio! 


President's voice from outer space 
. police capture of a gunman... 
radio contact with record altitude 
flight! Many other fascinating, his- 
toric events—ships, planes, foreign 
stations—all transcribed on a lim- 
ited-edition recording, ‘‘The Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening," 
narrated by world-famous news- 
caster Alex Dreier. |\f you're alert, 
adventuresome, send for this re- 
markable recording today! 


As heard on Hallicrafters precision 
receivers, $59.95 to $395.00. 


Department 25, 

1 Ohallicraters” Chicago 11, Ill. 
Enclosed is 25¢. Please rush ‘The Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening.’ 
NAME cos 
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Show of the Week. Television shows get 
all the time—at least they get 
longer. This week will see the debut of 
1 new program consisting of two-day 
ils! Family Classics, over CBS, will 
1 for hour a day on 
vO consecutive The 
Scarlet Pimpernel” will be presented 
during hour on Friday 
on Saturday (October 28 and 29 
a thriller set in the 
French Revolution, when a 
agent managed to save 


bigger 


one 
This wee 


two hours, 
days. 


and ne 
The 


days 


one 
story 1s hectic 
lash- 

the 


of the 
ing secret 
lives of dozens of people condemned 
ion. Michael Rennie is the 
hero; other members of the fin st 
are Maureen O'Hara, Zachary Scott 
Ina Balin, and William Shatne 
> The premiere of Tomorrow starts 
[V week off with an interesting ba 
The series will consist of special 
tific reports, produced by CBS Nx 

d the Massachusetts Instit 
the 
and several leading s 


to execuf 


lechnology, on the world of 
David Wayne 


No matter how you like your hair cut—you'll look better 


Chere tile 
SHORT CUT 


when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 


head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs 
G fast .50 plus tox 


Old Spice SHORT CUT 


HAIR GROOM 


tists will appear on the first one, over 
CBS this Wednesday, October 26, when 
the subject will be “The Thinking Ma- 
chine.” You'll see some electronic brains 
which can play checkers, write plays, 
forecast election results, and do vir- 
tually any other thinking job they are 
assigned to do. 

Also on Wednesday there’s something 
a little more relaxing—the Perry Como 
Show, on NBC, Perry’s guests will be 
Jane Powell, Thelma Ritter, and Andy 
Williams. 

The Armstrong Circle 
Wednesday on CBS, will tell the story 
of Adolf Eichmann, The Nazi war 
criminal who is now in an Israeli jail, 
was responsible for the deaths of 
6,000,000 Jews in German concentra- 
tion camps. At the end of World War 
II he fled Germany and went into hid- 
ing in Argentina, was cap- 
tured several months ago 
> On Thursday, October 27, 
“The Debbie Reynolds Special” 
ABC. It will be the first big TV show 
for the talented little Texas girl, who 
can sing, and look pretty with- 
out half trying. 
> The Bell Telephone Hour, over NBC 
Friday, October 28, will present 
Nation collection 
from the East (Broadway 
tunes), the West (cowboy bal- 
the North (county fair songs), 
South (the blues). The songs 
sung by Dorothy Collins, Bill 
Mahalia Jackson, Peter Palmer, 
Rodgers, and Jo Stafford, with 
Dixieland around for 


Theater, this 


where he 
youll see 
over 


dance, 


on 
“One 


of music 


Indivisible,” a 


show 
lads 
and the 
will be 
Hayes, 
Jimmi 
The Dukes of 
some jazz. 
> Sunday, October 30, is 
for television. The long-awaited 
Hour with Danny Kaye” will be the 
day’s main event, over CBS. Kaye, rec- 
ognized as one of America’s greatest 
entertainers, has long shunned TV; he’s 
made appearance, and that 
was in a documentary. Louis Armstrong 
will be there to trumpet Danny’s debut. 
Another CBS Sunday presentation is 
The Twentieth Century, which begins 
its season with “The Violent World 
of Sam Huff.” Huff is the ace linebacker 
on the pro football New York Giants. 
During one game, he was equipped 
with a microphone and the cameras 
were on him. You'll learn a lot about 
pro football as watch Huff and 
hear comments the plays as 
they 
>» On Tuesday, November 1, Dean 
Martin will have a special on NBC, 
with Frank Sinatra as his guest. 
ABC’s Expedition! 
Turkey for “3000 
Sea.” Here you'll 
of the intriguing 
been dredged up 
off the Turkey 
—Dicx KLEINER 


a big day 
“An 


only one 


you 
his on 


progress. 


Also on Tuesday 
will take 
Years Under the 
learn about some 
things which have 
from the Aegean Sea 
coast, 


you to 





Letter Gets NOwhere 


George, at college, was running out 
f ideas for getting money from his 
father. Nothing he had tried lately 
seemed to work.. He reasoned that a 
tricky, coy letter might appeal to his 
father’s sense of humor and make him 
soften up. So he sat at his typewriter 
and wrote 

“Dear Dad—Gue$$ what I need mo$t 
of all? That’$ right. Plea$e $end it 
along $oon. Be$t wi$he$ and lot$ of 
love. Your hopeful $on, George.” 

The father wrote back: “NOw that 
was quite a tricky letter you wrote. 
I've seen NOthing like it since I went 
to college. NOne of us here would 
have thought to use the $ sign instead 
of an ‘s’. Write us aNOther letter soon. 
NOw I must close. Dad.” 

The Balance Sheet 
Silly Question 

The husband of a woman who re- 
vently learned to drive was dismayed 
upon returning home and seeing the 
car in the living room. 

“How in the world did you land 
our car in here?” he asked. 

“Nothing to it,” she replied. “When 
I got to the kitchen, I simply made 
a left turn.” 


The Sunday Star Magazine 


On the Job 

A doctor, a regular patron at a cer- 
tain N. Y. restaurant, parked his car 
outside the restaurant the other after- 
noon, and put a note on the wind- 
shield reading, “Doctor working inside.” 

When the doctor finished his lunch 
and returned to the car, he found a 
familiar green parking ticket with a 
note attached reading: “Policeman 


. ” 
working outside. 
New York World-Telegram 


Don’t Send Flowers 
The motorist had skidded off the road 


into a muddy ditch, and he was grow- 
ing angrier by the minute as he tried 
to shovel a way out. After a while, an- 
other motorist stopped nearby. 

“Hey,” shouted the newcomer,” stuck 
in the mud?” 

“Oh, no,” the other 
motor died and I’m 
grave for it.” 


grumbled. “My 
just digging a 


Sunday Star Magazine 
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Doubtful Meaning 

The college football coach was being 
interviewed by a reporter about the 
school’s chances for the coming foot- 
ball season. “Frankly,” said the coach, 
“prospects aren't too bright right now 
My veteran backs have all graduated. 
I may have to resort to green backs.” 

He paused a few seconds, mulling 
over his words. “Come to think of it,’ 
he continued, “maybe you'd better re- 
tract that last statement.” 


Wall Street Journa 








Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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She’s a little doll.” 


of all the fun! 


fe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“Come and meet my little cousin” 


“She'll be here all afternoon and we're having loads of fun. 


It’s good to have the phone right there when you want to 
chat with your best friend. And think how convenient your 
phone is when you need a little help with homework. How 
satisfying when you want to say a special “thank you” to some- 
one you care for. How helpful when somebody is sick and 
depends on you to keep up with class assignments. But best 
of all, your telephone helps to keep you right in the middle 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Terrier TP hee 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





SCIENCE & LAB 








THE ARTS 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Request Free Cata- 
log indicating schoo] grade. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6. Minn. 





MUSIC 











~ + in fo suc- 
Sherwood Music School 7°)", °°" 4% 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn.Schls.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 
1895. Catalog. 1016 S. Miehigan Ave., Chicago 5, Jil. 
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Pilots of ail types 

are needed! Com- 

mercial, Business 

or Executivel 

Train in beautiful 

Tulsa on modern 

equipment! 

It takes more learning for a modern job 
but you earn more right from the start! 
You'll live better and happier with oa 
career job as a pilot! 


YOUR FIRST STEP TO THE BIG PAYCHECK 
MAIL THIS COUPON ! 
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Director of Admissions 

| Spartan School of Aeronautics 
' Municipal Airport * Tulsa, Okla. 
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CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
> PAINTING - DESIGN - SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 





Carnegie Institute of Techno 
catalog 4" Schanley Park, Pittsburgh 13, tied 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 














Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor 
tunities for personal and financial inde 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Laept. 10-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Looking beyond your high 
school years to your future edu- 
cation and career, it is import- 
ant that you begin making plans 
now for the future. The School 
& College pages of this maga 
zine will help you find the right 
school in the career field that 
interests you most. Read these 
pages regularly they are 
filled with opportunities in edu- 
cation and training. Free book- 
lets and brochures are offered 
by schools and colleges listed 
here. Write for them! 














Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 


| Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
| 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 


tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. answers by personal 
letter. 


Sorry, no 


Q. What preparation is required to 


become a cook? What personal require- 


ments are necessary? Where can I get 
information on schools that teach this 
specialty?—L. M., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. Cooks and restaurant chefs are 
responsible for the preparation of food 
in large quantities. One should have a 
fine sense of taste and smell, be neat 
and clean, and have good health and 
stamina. Employers are now seeking 
able young people who have had courses 
in restaurant cooking in vocational 
schools, private trade schools, or in some 
of our community colleges and techni- 
cal institutes. Courses include work in 
kitchens with practice in cooking, use 
and care of equipment, preparation of 
various foods, and proper methods of 
food handling. For further information 
write to the Educational Director, Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, 5 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, II]. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
botanist. What opportunities are there 
in this field? Does one need graduate 
work in college?—M. T., Edgar, Wis. 


A. Botanists are involved in the study 
of the basic princtples governing the 
life processes of plants. Some are inter- 


ested in the identification and classifi- 


cation of plants, some in the study of 
plant structure and disease, in the influ 
ence of environment on plants and the 
usefulness of plants to human beings. 
Employment opportunities exist in col- 
leges, universities, government agencies, 
and in some private industries and 
foundations. A wide preparation in sci 
ence, mathematics, and _ statistics, in 
addition to biology and related sciences, 
should be part*of the undergraduate 
work. A Ph.D. is necessary for full pro- 
fessional employment. 


Q. I should like to become a fashion 
designer. What are the requirements?- 
D. S., Shreveport, La. 


A. The fashion designer originates 
new style ideas. A designer must have 





a thorough knowledge of fabrics and 
style, an alertness to fashion trends, and 
an understanding of manufacturing 
processes. A talent for sketching and 
creative design is essential. Preparation 
is available at some special schools and 
in the fine arts departments of some 

leges. For information on fashion 
lesigning as a career, write to the 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 227 
W. 27th Street, New York City. 


Q. We are interested in becoming 
beauticians. Where can we obtain in- 
formation on the opportunities in this 
field and schools teaching this course?— 
M.S. and D. S., Waterford, Wis. 


A. Write to the National Association 
of Cosmetology Schools at 3839 White 
Plains Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., for their 
nformative leaflet. 


Q. Is mathematics necessary in high 
school for one planning a career as a 


lawyer?—E. B., Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. Mathematics is a study that de- 
velops skill in precise quantitative and 
thinking. These qualities are 
most useful to a lawyer or, for that 
matter, to any educated person. For this 
reason, mathematics is a requirement 
for graduation from high school and 
for admission to college. 
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STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our reoders ore advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp decler 
will send you in addition to any free stomps, or 
stomps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps do os “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
proval” stomps hes a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approvel” stomps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp adv oe. sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you de not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti 
you should ask your porents’ ice before 

ing for stamps. MW any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms os odvertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait of least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Moga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FABULOUS 


y SET 
GERMAN? >" 


Giant Ship set, Moonrocket 
giant, Sports and Flowers 
sets, searce Se-tenant, an- 
clent art treasures, concen- 
ration canip, error port races PLUS dozens of other 
topieal issues. This entire stamp collection together with 
a 48-page STAMP DICTIONARY is yours for only 25¢! 
Bargain approval offers included 


STAMPEX COMPANY, Box 47-B8C, White Plains, N.Y. 





OLUTOCHE DEWOERATIOCNE BEPUBL! 











105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 


105 British Colony Stomps, 
oll diferent, 10¢. Approvals. 
CROWN STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. bette Virgil, Ontaric 





TERRIFIC ARGAIN 
BARGAINI 
Israel—Iceland— Vatican Assortment—plus exotic tri 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulati 
large stamp book-—All four offers f 
postage, approvals included. Sent 
ep 


EMPIRE STAMP CORP., 88, Terente, Canada 














Italian patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi is 
the seventh person to be pictured on 
U. S. “Champion of Liberty” 4- and 
8-cent stamps. These stamps will have 
their first-day sale November 2 at 
Washington, D. C. 

When Garibaldi was born in 1807, 
there was no nation of Italy. It was 
split into separate states, some inde- 
pendent and some under Austrian rule. 
To free and unify their country, Italians 
fought a series of revolutions under 
such leaders as Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
Cavour. Garibaldi’s campaigns freed 
all of Sicily and southern Italy. In 





1860 the newly liberated Italian states | 


voted to become one nation. 


1910 1960 


POSTAGE 


American Camp Fire Girls are cele- 
brating the fiftieth birthday of their 
organization this year. To mark the 
occasion, the U. S. Post Office will issue 
a 4-cent red and blue commemorative 
stamp on November 1 at New York 
City. More than ten million girls have 
belonged to the 
its founding. 

Another fiftieth anniversary’ is being 
celebrated by Girl Guides throughout 
the British Commonwealth of nations. 
Girl Guides—an organization very 
much like the Girl Scouts—was founded 
in England in 1910. To mark this 
Golden Jubilee, the Australian Post 
Office recently issued a 5-shilling com- 
memorative stamp. This stamp shows 
a Girl Guide standing before a portrait 
of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Scout and Guide movements. 

—M. Ronan 


| 


Camp Fire Girls since 





@ ideal For Language, Music and Speech 
Students ¢ Learning is Easier, Faster, More 
Fun! ¢ Unusual Home Entertainment 


V-M “Add-A-Track” is the unique new 
feature in V-M Tape Recorders! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track while listening to 
the first track. Then—on playback, you 
hear both recordings simultaneously! You 
can even play a duet with yourself! 


V-M/"“Add-A-Track” ‘tape-o-matic’” 4- 
Track Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records 
and plays back up to four hours mono- 
phonically on four tracks. Plays recorded 
stereophonic tapes. High-Fidelity Speaker 
System. Simple Push-Button Controls as- 
sure complete simplicity of operation! 


LIMITLESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATER 
ADVANCEMENT IN YOUR STUDIES! Your 
V-M Dealer will gladly give you a fas- 
tration. See him soon! 


—_ PT 


eZ 





v-m model 720 
$225.00* 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST 
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“Here’s Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance to 
others. If you have any ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance you’d like to ask—write: Scho- 
lastic Magazines, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Girls should write 
to Carol Ray; boys to Steve Daniels. 


Q. Although the rest of my figure is 
pretty good, my hips and thighs are 
much too heavy. Is there any exercise 
that will help? 


A. Something tells us that you'd 
rather ride in a car than walk! And 
walking is one of the best exercises in 
the world for slimming down hips and 
thighs—not just shuffly walking, but real 
“exercise” walking. Let your legs swing 
from the hips (but don’t swing the hips), 
keeping your knees flexed and loose. 
Swimming, too, is a “fun” exercise to 
get rid of unwanted flabbiness. No pool? 
Practice swimming kicks on the floor: 
the inverted frog kick, done on your 
back, or the scissors kick, done first on 
one side, then the other. For both, lift 
your legs off the floor about 6 inches. 
Another good exercise is the ballet kick: 
Stand straight with one hand resting on 
a chair back. Kick one leg straight for- 
ward, toe pointed, as far as possible. 
Then kick the leg back in the same way. 
Repeat 4 to 10 times with each leg. 


ROUND FACE: Select angular 
or oval lenses. Frame should 
be narrower than your face, 
with a slight upward sweep. 


DIAMOND-SHAPED FACE: Pick 
frames that extend beyond 
the temples, are deeper at 
the sides than near the nose. 


QO. What can I do about ears? 
Mine are not only big, but they stick 


out, too! 


4. If you're a girl, the solution is 
simple: a bouffant hairdo to cover them 
up! If you're a boy, avoid long side- 
burns and “pompadours.” Have you 
hair cut so that there’s a little fullness at 
the sides above the ears. A modified 
brush cut, which can be sculptured that 
way, is excellent. 

Many famous men have h 
ears, including the ever-popula1 
Sinatra and Gable. So, above all 
worry about them! 

Tip: Keep ears extra clean! A clean 
cotton handkerchief, dipped in soap 
suds, makes a good washcloth for ears. 
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Eye-Cues ... Eyes have been called 
the “lights of the body,” and the “mirror 
of the soul.” Poetic, maybe—but you can 
tell a lot about people by their eyes! 
Don’t you feel just a twinge of distrust 
if you're talking to someone whose gaze 
shifts downward or sideways? And, 
don’t you have full confidence in a per- 
son who looks you straight in the eye? 

When you look someone in the eye, 
are your eyes clear and bright? This 
can’t be achieved by make-up or jiffy 
tricks, but, according to the Better 
Vision Institute, there are some easy 
ways for you to care for your eyes—to 
help you look better and see better. 


The Eyes Have It! 


SQUARE JAW: Counter-balance 
the jaw with the frames that 
are heavier at the top, with 
an oval curve at the bottom. 


¢ Keep up your health with the right 
foods, plenty of sleep. 

e Touch your eyes only with you 
elbow (get the point?). 

e Do your reading and other close 
work in a good, glare-less light. Occa- 
sionally lift your eyes and focus on some 
distant object for a few minutes. 

@ Make mild indirect 
lighting in where you're 
watching television, and don’t watch 
too long at a time. Your eyes need a 
break every hour or so. 

e Out in the sun, be 
good-quality ground and polished sun- 
glasses to protect your eyes from the 
sun and to guard against squint lines. 

e Have a professional eye examina- 


sure there's 


the room 


sure to wear 


tion at least once a year. 

e If you find you need glasses, be 
sure to wear them. They’re much more 
becoming than a furrowed brow; in 
fact, don’t you know people who look 
better with glasses than without? For 
sports you can get “safety” lenses, spe- 
cially hardened, and your prescription 
can be made up into sunglasses, too. 

In selecting eyeglass frames, remem- 
ber to consider the shape—both of the 
glasses and your face. A large face looks 
unbalanced when adorned with fragile 
glasses; a small face is lost behind large, 
dark frames. 

And, when they’re not on your nose, 
be sure to keep glasses in a rigid case. 


~~ 


LARGE NOSE: Make it look 
shorter with frames that have 
the nose piece lower than 
the top of the eyeglass frame. 





this may well be your 
most valuable text book 
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The handy pocket-size book pictured above has 
been prepared by experts to tell you how to dress 
right...what to wear for various occasions... 
what colors are best in combination for regular 
wear...for sportswear...how to make sure of 
fit...how to take care of your apparel...and 
many more helpful hints on making the most of 
your personality. This book is yours...free... 
with the compliments of the American Institute 
of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. To get your copy, sim- 
ply drop a card, with your name and address, to 
the address below...and you will get a free copy 
of the book that will help you look your best... to 
do your best. 


Dept. D.R.1, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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-K SHAMPOO TRIAL OFFER 


Breck Shampoo at an especially favorable price. You receive a 
of a regular 60 cent size -a 90 cenit value for only 60 cents. 
litions - dry, oily and normal. Select 


This is your opportunity 

bonus 30 cent size with the purchase 

There are Three Breck Shampoos for three different hair co: 

the one that is right for | idvantage of this offer and enjoy lustrous, beautiful hair. 
PLUS 

RCA Victor Be “ag SPECIAL RCA VICTOR RECORD OFFER 


Box 18; Rockaway, New Jersey ‘. ; 
y coinin aie Gabe a Gees ro 1.98 VALUE FOR ONLY 
from a Breck Preparation. Ser & 
America Loves Best Albun L Vicks ev bur The Ne 
Stereo , 
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40 Years! 


October, 1960, marks the 40th anni- 
versary of Scholastic Magazines. 

In those 40 years, Scholastic has 
grown from a single regional high 
school publication to a “family” of 17 
national weekly and monthly maga- 
zines for students in grades one through 
12 and their teachers. 

In addition, Scholastic serves stu- 
dents and teachers through the Arrow, 
Teen Age, Campus, and Science World 
Book Clubs, publishes Scholastic Liter- 
ature Units, and sponsors the Scho- 
lastic Magazines Writing Awards, 
Scholastic Art Awards, and Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. 

The Scholastic enterprise was 
launched in October, 1920, when 
Maurice R. Robinson, present president 
and publisher, founded The Western 
Pennsylvania Scholastic. The publica- 
tion carried interscholastic news from 
local high schools in the Pittsburgh 
Pa.) area. It had a circulation of 
about 3,000, and a staff of two—Mr. 
Robinson and a clerk. 

Two years later The Scholastic be- 
came a fortnightly classroom magazine 
with a national circulation. In 1933 it 
became a weekly, and in 1936 it was 
published in four editions: Social Stud- 
ies Edition, English Edition, Combina- 
tion Edition (English and Social Stud- 
ies), and Teacher Edition. In 1942, The 
Scholastic became Senior Scholastic, 
and six years later, in 1948, Senior 
Scholastic discontinued its several edi- 
tions to concentrate on social studies 
in upper high school grades. 

Joining The Scholastic (Senior Scho- 
lastic) in “the family” of Scholastic 
Viagazines over the past 40 years have 
been 16 other magazines, including 
Scholastic Teacher—an outgrowth of 
the earlier Teacher Edition. 

Today, the combined circulation of 
Scholastic Magazines is over 4,000,000. 
But Scholastic’s primary objectives to- 
day are the same as in those early 
years: the advancement of education 
and the improvement of materials of 
instruction 

Here is how “the family” grew: 

1931: Scholastic Coach, a monthly 


NEA president Clarice Kline (left), and 
actress Donna Reed discuss TV support 
of American Education Week (Nov. 6- 
12). Miss Reed, a volunteer consultant 
to the NEA, has enlisted 21 TV stars to 
serve on an AEW Television Committee. 


for athletic directors, physical educa- 
tion instructors, and coaches. 

1937: Junior Scholastic, a social stud- 
ies weekly for junior high and upper 
elementary grades. 

1942: World Week, a social studies 
weekly for 8th, 9th, and 10th grades. 

1946: Practical English, a weekly 
devoted to functional communication 
skills in general and commercial high 
schools. 

1948: Literary Cavalcade, a monthly 
of contemporary literature for senior 
high schools. 

1952: Practical Home Economics, a 
monthly magazine for home economics 
teachers. 

1953: NewsTime, a weekly for mid- 
dle elementary grades 

1954: Summertime, published eight 
times during the summer for children 
of junior grades. 

1956: Co-ed, a monthly for home 
economics students, with Practical 
Home Economics as teacher edition. 

1957: Explorer, a weekly for readers 
in grade 4. 

1959: Science World, a bi-monthly 
for grades 7-12. 

1960: News Pilot (Grade 1), News 
Ranger (Grade 2), News Trails (Grade 
3), and News Explorer (formerly Ex- 


plorer, Grade 4). Science World pub- 
lishes two editions, one for grades 7-9, 
another for grades 10-12. 

Scholastic Book Services now oper- 
ates four book clubs: Arrow Book 
Club (Grades 4-6), Teen Age Book 
Club (Grades 7-9), Campus Book Club 
(Grades 10-12), and Science World 
Book Club. There are about 55,000 
Arrow Clubs, 23,000 TAB Clubs, and 
4,500 Campus Clubs in operation in 
schools and libraries. Science World 
Book Club for grades 7 through 12 
was started this fall. 

Scholastic Literature Units for grades 
7 through 10 were launched this fall 
(see Oct. 2 Scholastic Teacher). 


“Weeding Out” 


On the heels of a state report that 
called for the removal of “unfit” teach- 
ers (see Oct. 5 Scholastic Teacher), a 
New York City study has called for 
the “weeding out” of incompetent and 
unsatisfactory school personnel. 

The latest recommendation came 
from Walter M. Langsdorf, a retired 
businessman who served for a year as 
special advisor to Supt. John J 
Theobald. Langsdorf said that the es- 
tablished procedures—probationary pe 
riods for new employes, annual ratings 
for others—do not work in practice. The 
reason: 

“If a supervisor rates an individual 
‘unsatisfactory’ he must spend hours 
or even days of time in departmental 
hearings defending his judgment. The 
supervisor very often ends up as the 
‘accused’ so that only the rare individ- 
ual is willing to take the courageous 
and honest stand.” 

A new method, he declared, must 
be found “to release the unsatisfactory 
employe or to retire the no-longer 
competent.” 


10-Year Schools? 


A special committee of the National 
Catholic Educational Association dis- 
cussed ways this month of compressing 
the traditional 12-year elementary-sec- 
ondary school program into ten years 

The 12-man programs and _ plans 


WIN A FREE TRIP AROUND THE WORLD! (Details on page 5-1) 





Q). On your feet a lot? 
A. You need the one and only! 


When you’re on your feet a lot, the one and only 
Supp-hose stockings are the smart answer. 
They’re the all-nylon stockings with a unique 
patented construction that combines gentle leg 
support with fashionable sheerness. Supp-hose 
help you feel good . . . and look good, too! Once 
you wear them you’ll understand why Supp-hose 
stockings are the one and only choice of knowing 
women all over the country ... the one and only 
choice for you! Economical, too! Sheer Supp-hose 
stockings outwear regular nylons by 495 
far. In smart shades, proportioned sizes. “a 


SUPR; -hosé 
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committee of the NCEA, meeting in 
Washington, took up the topic in an- 
swer to the questions of Washington 
Post and Times-Herald education edi- 
tor Erwin Knoll. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, executive secretary of the 
association, commented, “We know it 
is possible for many students to do in 
ten years what they now get in 12, 
although that isn’t necessarily true for 
all of them.” Indicating that several 
approaches might be used, he said: 

“We are looking into new classroom 
techniques—teaching machines, non- 
graded primaries, and educational tel 
vision—as well as the idea of longer 
school days and school years. We have 
known for a long time that all the 
schools, both public and private, waste 
too much time. The traditional three- 
month summer vacation isn’t realistic 
based as it is on the idea that children 
must be free in the summer to help 
their parents on the farm.” 


Third Round 


Round three in San Francisco's bit 
ter battle over the school curriculum 
took place this month. This time it was 
the turn of the California Teacher Asso 
ciation’s commission on educational pol 
i backed by five state-wide groups 
to unloose the heavy artillery 

The battle began last April when 
eight professors from the Univ. of (¢ al 
ifornia and Stanford Univ. issued a 
report on the local school curriculum 
The professors, who represented the 
Various ui ademic disciplines, made 
their survey at the request of the city 
board of education 

Their report attacked “indifference 
to intellect” and declared that the 
“purpose of education is to inform the 
mind and develop the intelligence.” 

The group mixed general assertions 
(i.e., “Recent pedagogical theory has 
tended to make ‘education for life in a 
democracy’ a primary purpose of the 
public schools, interpreting and apply 
ing that phrase in a sense profoundly 
hostile to excellence in education” 
with specific recommendations includ 
ing: complete ability grouping in the 
schools, separate programs (academic 
commercial, etc.) in high school, a 
longer school day, phonetic approach 
to reading, and city-wide examinations 

rhe proposals received some support 
(the Council for Basic Education hailed 
the report as “the first major step in 
restoring to scholars a role in deter- 
mining conduct and content in public 
education”), but they also ran into 
considerable fire 

The following month, with the con 
troversy still going strong, San Fran- 
cisco’s Supt. Harold Spears moved to 
heal the breach. In Round Two, he 
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Letters 


To the Editor: 

I wish to salute Scholastic’s 40 years 
in America’s classrooms. No one will 
be able to ascertain the impact which 
you have made in arousing curiosity 
and helping boys and girls develop 
independent thinking during the past 
40 years. You are to be complimented 
on your endeavors; and we hope that 
you may continue this important serv- 
ice in the years to come. 

—W. W. Eshelman 
NEA Past President 


To the Editor: 

It has been heartening to witness the 
the splendid growth of Scholastic Mag- 
azines and to see their scope extended 
both downward and upward in our 
schools, thus enabling more and more 
of the nation’s children to profit by 
their content. Today when the need 
for quality education is uppermost in 
our thinking, the value of such content 
cannot be overestimated. Scholastic 
Magazines aid teachers in the class- 
room to inform and develop young 
minds—to release their creativeness and 
also develop a concern for the affairs 
of the nation. The meaning of charac- 
ter and civic responsibility is interpreted 
directly or indirectly in every issue, 
and even the youngest reader will in- 
evitably absorb enough of it to benefit 
him both now and in the future. 

That is why we are delighted to join 
in the celebration of Scholastic Maga- 
40th anniversary. To all our 
friends at Scholastic, we send best 
wishes for the continued success of 
Scholastic Magazines and of Scholastic 
Book Services, which have introduced 
so many young people to the golden 
world of literature. In the next 40 
years may these allies of education con- 
tinue to demonstrate the same vigor, 
integrity, and excellence that have dis- 
tinguished their first 40. 

—Mrs. James C. Parker, President 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


zines 


To the Editor: 
A month before the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention of the National 


Council of Teachers of English, it is 
appropriate to offer congratulations to 
Scholastic on its own 40th anniversary 
and to wish it well in the decade be- 
fore it too becomes 50. 

The NCTE exists only to serve the 
young people of America and, through 
their teachers, to increase their ability 
in writing, speaking, listening, reading, 
and appreciation of literature. In the 
accomplishment of this same objective, 
countless individuals and groups make 
their own contributions in their own 
way. Through the maintenance of high 
standards in magazines and books use- 
ful in the teaching of English, Scho- 
lastic consistently provides unique and 
valuable contributions to the English 
classroom. 

—J. N. Hook 
NCTE Executive Secretary 
(1953-1960) 


To the Editor: 

Our concern with the complex prob- 
lems of preparation for and admission 
to college has made us well aware of 
the contributions made by the Scholas- 
tic Magazines in the field of secondary 
education. On the occasion of your 
40th anniversary, may I, on behalf of 
the Board and speaking for myself as 
well, extend congratulations for the 
services which your publications have 
given. 

—Frank H. Bowles, President 
College Entrance Examination Board 


To the Editor: 

For ten years it was my happy privi- 
lege to serve as a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of Scholastic 
Magazines. During those years, I learned 
to know quite intimately the various 
phases of the rapidly growing and ex- 
panding organization and as a result I 
became aware that the enterprise oper- 
ates and succeeds because of a high 
degree of dedication to the improve- 
ment of the education of American 
youth. 

The officers and staff members of 
Scholastic Magazines are not only skill- 
ful and successful men and women in 
their respective fields of writing and 
publication, but more importantly they 
are basically dedicated teachers. Like 
all good teachers and administrators, 
Scholastic is constantly improving pres- 
ent services and expanding into new 
areas as the need arises. Furthermore, 
and again like good teachers, the Scho- 
lastic staff is not content to depend 
solely upon its own judgments but has 
established advisory groups of profes- 





Because of lack of space we 
are unable to print all the let- 
ters of congratulations in this 
issue. Others will be published 
during the next few weeks. ‘ 
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sional specialists in the various fields of 
publication whose advice and sugges 
tions are eagerly sought. 

It is my hope, which I am sure edu- 
cators generally share, that Scholastic 
will continue for many years to serve 
and stimulate the teachers and students 
in the classrooms of American schools. 

—Hobart M. Corning 
Former Supt. of Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

On this 40th anniversary of the found 
ing of the first of the Scholastic Maga- 
zines, I extend hearty congratulations 
and best wishes. 

It is not possible accurately to assess 
the great good you have done over the 
years. You have made a tremendous im- 
pact upon this nation through providing 
children and young people with all 
kinds of materials for the nourishment 
of their minds and their characters. 

If I could strike off a distinguished 
service medal this October, it would 
carry the name of M. R. Robinson. And, 
the medal would be of gold, to match 
Robbie. 

To you and your staff, I extend sin- 
cere congratulations, deep appreciation, 
and great admiration. May you go on 
forever. 

—Mark C. Schinnerer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the 40th anniver- 
sary of Scholastic Magazines. Your pub- 
lications and other services have con- 
tributed significantly to improve educa- 
tion. I salute you and your able staff on 
this enviable four decades of achieve- 
ments in the publishing field and of 
service to the schools. 

—Lloyd S. Michael, Supt 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. § 


To the Editor: 

On the occasion of the 40th anniver- 
sary of Scholastic Magazines, let me add 
my personal commendation and tribute 
to a job well done. As a teacher as well 
as president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-CIO, it has been my 
privilege to have many opportunities in 
the past 35 years to use your publica- 
tions in the classroom as well as in my 
office. Your publications are factual and 
objective—the source of excellent infor- 
mation and sound reporting. We could 
use many more periodicals in the teach- 
ing field of the calibre of Scholastic 
Magazines. Congratulations and all good 
wishes for many more years of service 
to the schools, the community, the na- 
tion. 

—Carl J. Megel, President 
American Federation of Teachers 
AFL-CIO 
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issued a lengthy analysis of the pro 
fessors’ proposals—agreeing with some 
(mostly those on the high school level) 
and disagreeing with others (mainly 
those on the elementary school level) 

In the latest development the 
California Teachers unit 
charged that the original survey report 
advocated a philosophy “so contrary to 
public education that it constitutes a 
reactionary proposal which could en 


Association 


danger hard-won improvements in pub 
lic school operation.” The commission 
charged that the professors appear “to 
take no responsibility for citizenship 
moral spiritual 


education or for and 


values” and it said that their findings 


und recommendations 


were based on 


ypinion, not research or fact 
Other made by th 

commission: 

Public schools cannot 

sponsibilities by following “one narrow 

path” but must provide for the needs 

of all “in a variety of ways and at all 


points policy 


meet their re 


possible levels.” 

PA single standard for 
achievement is not realistic 
PThe academic disciplines are 
to an end, not ends in themselves 
Students should be motivated to learn 
creatively, instead of being taught dog 
matically through rote 


aC ademic 


means 


Price of Excellence 


The American Council on Education 
through a committee headed by Pres 
ident Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard 
declared this month that 


of higher education is high and 


while the 
price 
going higher, this cost is far less costly 
to the American people than settling 
for “the wasteful ineffectiveness of ed 
ucational mediocrity.” 

The Problems and Policies Commit 
tee issued its statement, “The Price of 
Excellence: A Report to 
Makers in American Higher Education,” 
prior to the 43rd meeting of 
the Council in Chicago. 

[he statement called for 
from present levels of financial 
those al- 


Decision- 
annual 


t majo ad- 
Vance 
support for the colleges “to 
ready evident in such areas as military 
defense and highway development.” 
Dr. Pusey predicted that the cost 
f higher education will probably triple 
by 1970, from its billion 


to about $1] 


present dd 


billion. 


Exams Stay 


New York State 
may be a bane to 
und teachers but they ar 


Regents examina 
tions pupils 
boon to 
the schools and they will be continued. 

That is the State 
Board of Regents, which says that the 
New 


powel 


verdict of the 


tests given in 
1878 ire 


achievement 


York state since 


ful influence for quality education.” 

A recent report by a group of edu 
cational consultants to the State Edu- 
cation Department raised some ques 
tions about the examinations, which are 
taken annually by over 70 per cent of 
the state’s public and private school 
pupils 

Answering a frequent criticism that 
restrict teaching the board 
that 


based on a course of study 


the tests 
examination was 
that good 
teachers could use as a “minimum 


foundation beyond which professional 


asserted each 


creativity and imagination may be 
freely extended.” 
It added, “In the 


standards that good examinations can 


absence of the 


provide, the danger is that our schools 


may drift toward mediocrity.” 


Education Pays? 


‘Education pays” and “experienc: 
counts,” according to 
adages, but apparently not in the mat 
ter of teachers’ salaries 

A new report by the National Edu 


Div Islon 


two popular 


Research 
little 
salary 


Association 
that relatively 
1S placed by big-city 
ules on long experience and advanced 


cation 
shows premium 


sched 


reparation 
The study, 


salaries in 


based on a survey of 


teachers’ urban school SVS 
tems with populations of 100,000 and 
finds “the 


the master’s degree and for 


ovel salary recognition 
given to 
levels ot re la 


higher preparation is 


tively modest.” 

In districts with populations of 
100,000 to 499,999, the median mini 
mum salaries were $4,200 annually for 
teachers with a _ bachelor’s degree 
$4,500 for those with a master’s, and 
$4,950 for holders of 
de grees 

In systems with over 500,000 popu 


doctorate 


Merlin Paulson Photo 
American youngsters will ‘Trick or 
Treat for UNICEF’ on the 10th anni- 
versary of the program this Halloween. 
Last year children in over 10,000 com- 
munities collected $1.5 million to aid 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


HOW OFTEN have you dreamed of making that trip 
around the world? Been staying at home these last few 
summers to save up the money? Been waiting until the 
children have grown up? 

Well, here’s your once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win 
a trip around the world via Pan American Airways! 
Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Around the World” contest 
will award a complete 52-day, expense-paid, NEA- 
Western Illinois University Round the World Tour 
worth $2,705! 

The top prize winner will visit HA- 
WAII — JAPAN — HONG KONG — 
THE PHILIPPINES—SINGAPORE 

THAILAND — INDIA — EGYPT — 
GREECE — ITALY — FRANCE — 
ENGLAND 

But suppose you don’t win the top 


FIRST PRIZE 


prize? Well, you might win one of 
the THREE SETS OF THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, for the 
three runners-up. Or one of the 
53 other PRIZES offered in Scho- 
lastic Teacher's most fabulous travel 
contest ever! (Complete list of prizes 
at right.) What do you have to do? 


! FOURTH PRIZES 


It's easy! 


What to Do: Just write a letter, essay, 
or article about why you'd like to 
take a trip around the world. Want 
to satisfy a life-long desire? Gather 
material to improve your instruction? 
Or just plain curious about life in 
other lands? Write your reasons in 
750 words or less. Type your entry 
double-spaced. NO ENTRIES WILL 
BE RETURNED. 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum spe- 
cialist, schoo] librarian, or administra- 


SECOND THROUGH 


EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 


THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


WIN A TRIP 
AROUND THE WORLD! 


Scholastic Teacher’s biggest travel contest ever 


offers 57 prizes for best travel entries! 


tor in a public, private, or parochial elementary or sec- 
ondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to 
Scholastic Magazines in order to enter. ) 


Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board, Scholastic Magazines, and former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; and Dr. Leonard Ken- 
worthy, Dept. of Education, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





Deadline for entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 
Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The following three runners-up will each receive 
a 15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 


The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 


inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 


DON’T DELAY! START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 
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lation, the respective figures 
$4,375, $4,650, and $5,100 

The median maximums 
teachers with the longest 
the 100,000-to-499,999 
$6,653 for the bachelor’s 
$7,272 for the master’s 
for the doctorate. 

In the larger 
were generally slightly hig 
$7,250, and $7,988. 

Thus, a beginning t 
bachelor’s degree would 
median salary of $4,200 
while a teacher with a Ph.D 
maximum salary, would 
median of $7,800 or $7,988 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


districts 


A Soviet View of Six Great Ameri- 
cans, in the October American Heritage 
Both English and social studies teach 
ers will find superb examples of Orwel 
lian double-think in thes xcerpts 
from the Soviet Encycloped The 
Americans (whom you'll find 
recognize in the Soviet re 

sions) are George Washingt 

Jefferson, Mark Twain 

Roosevelt, John D. Rox 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 


cussion and 


Roosevelt version, by the way 
sections. One section 
in the Small Soviet Encyclopedia when 
Hitler and Stalin were still allies. The 
second section appeared after the Nazi 
ittack on Each of the six se- 


lections is 


appears 


in two appeared 


Russia. 
followed by an_historian’s 


analysis of the misstatements and mis 
interpretations. 
Desegregation: A Six-Year 
tive and Public Funds for 
Schools? both in the October Teachers 
College Record. The former includes 
articles by Kenneth B. Clark of City 
College of New York, William G. Carle 
ton of the Univ. of Florida, Carl F 
Washington, D.C., superin 
and William H. Martin of 
(Va.) Institute. The 


parochial SC hools 


Perspec- 
Parochial 


Hansen, 
tendent, 
Hampton public 
question 
vets a “yes!” answer Neil G. 
McCluskey, S.J., of America Magazine 
from R. Butts of 
leachers College, Columbia Univ 

World Security, the 34th Dis- 
Debate Manual (Library 
Edition), edited by Bower Aly of the 
Univ. of Oregon. This 
volume edition combines both 


funds for 
from 


a $99 . 
und a no Freeman 


Free 


special One 

parts of 
edition published for 
of the 45 


le agues 


the two-volume 
state discus 
ot the U.S 
leading aut! 
Order trom 


the official use 
debate 
articles by 
reading list 


Ion and 


I cludes orities 


nd 17 
ida d 


page 


See and hear a 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


WD 


\ 


LANGUAGE -TEACHING 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio- 
visual language training... 
ence in over 18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


This new 


quality that 
and accen 
Discs, Manuals, 





Dept 


conversational 
learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
every nuance of pronunciation, diction, 
t is clearly 
and up-to-date Workbooks 
Huebener) comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language st 
gram available today 


APES 


outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experi- 


language program makes language- 


phraseology, 
understandable. The synchronized Tapes and 
(by Dr. Theodore 
idy pro- 


Such an achievement must be seen and heard. That is why we 
invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School-Tape Pro- 
gram in your own classroom. Mail coupon today for your free 
demonstration with no obligation. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 


$D-388-100, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. Le - 100 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 


are 

‘The 4 Moet Popuiar Gentler 

Languages: Tape Program 

Western Hemisphere Spenish, 
'rench, German, and Russian. 


The oo fay Program it 
pee one of the 
jane! Detense @ Cencation he at 


Name 





Position 
School Name 


School Address 








Send n 


1e information ple ae hone 
a free demonstration 


Manual, 
Eugene, 


Debate 
Station, 


The Discussion and 
Box 5152, University 
Ore. ($4.50). 

Can People Be Taught Like Pigeons? 
A. W. Boehm, in the Ox 
Fortune. “Programmed educa 
tion” and “teaching machines” get a 
comprehensive analysis in the Fortune 
manner in this article, including the 
pros and cons of this “revolutionary” ap 
proach to teaching and learning 

The American Heritage Picture His- 
the Civil War, published by 
American Heritage and distributed by 
Doubleday & Co. ($19.95 regular edi 
tion, $25 deluxe edition). This is prob 
ably the Civil War picture book to end 
all Civil War books. It is a 
beautiful job—not collec 
The book is organized 


by George 
tober 


tory of 


picture 
just another 
tion of pictures. 
into 19 chapters which have been 
written by Bruce Catton. Chapters cover 
‘A House Divided,” “Clash of Amateur 
Armies,” “Two Economies at War,” “To- 
tal Warfare,” “The 
Most fascinating part of the book: spe- 
cially-drawn maps showing the disposi- 
tion of Confederate 


during major battles 


In Brief 


PLos 
approve a 
Novembe1 


for nearly 


Forlorn Hope,” et 


Union and forces 


asked to 


issue in 


Angeles voters will be 


$153 million bond 


to provide classroom seats 
90,000 additional pupils who 
there 
Jarvis says funds will] be 
build 
rehabilitate ol 
Actually 
submitted to 
One—tor the Los An 
geles Unified District total 
$128,300,000 and provide facilities for 
pupils 


will soon be entering schools 
Supt. Ellis A. 
used to purchase sites new 
schools, and expand 


improve existing structures 


two bond issues will be 
the voters 


would 
elementary and high school 
a $24,700,000 issue, would 
expansion of the 


District 


The second, 
allow for continued 
Los Angeles Junior Colk ge 
>The federal government will allocate 
$57.7 million to 1,407 
versities for student loans during 1960 
61. The colleges themselves will add 
about $6.3 million, making a total of 
$64 million available for loans. 


colleges and unl 


Names in the News: Prof. Alice M. 
Miel named head of the Department of 
Curriculum and Teaching at Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. She 
Prof. Gordon N. Mackenzie . . . Ruth 
Hunt, and technology editor 
named editor-in-chief of The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia . . E. Allen 
Bateman, Utah state superintendent of 

instruction, died Oct. 1 of a 
attack ... Harry S. Ashmore, for- 
mer Pulitzer Prize- editor 
named editor-in-chief of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 


succeeds 


science 


public 
heart 
winning 





New Materials |© 








CAREER REPORTS-—A new series of | 
guidance films produced by the USS. | 
Army, directed at high school students | 


who will not go on to college. These 


are NOT propaganda films in favor of | 
joining the Army—but are well-thought- | 


out, carefully researched documentaries 
covering such job fields as motor me- 
chanics, law enforcement, construction, 
electronics, metalworking, draftsman- 
ship, electrical work, and others. The 
films include descriptions of the job 
field, interviews with actual people 
working in the field, and a fairly good 
idea of salaries in different parts of the 
country. Available on free loan to teach- 


ers and guidance counsellors. Write to: | 


The Adjutant General, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C., Attn: 
AGSN. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE | 
SCIENCE MATERIALS—First edition | 


of a guide listing 733 free films, 111 
free filmstrips, and 216 other free sup- 
plementary materials. Compiled and 
edited by Mary Horkheimer Saterstrom 


with John W. Renner, associate execu- | 


tive secretary of the National Science 


Teachers Association, acting as educa- | 
tional consultant and coordinator of 


teaching units, the guide also includes 


ten excellent teaching units on various | 
grade levels. From Educators Progress | 


Service, Randolph, Wis. ($6.25). 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE A 


PINHOLE CAMERA-—A free teacher’s | 


pamphlet with easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions, available from: Sales Service Di- 


vision, Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- | 


ester 4 N. Y. 


A TEACHERS GUIDE TO WORLD 
TRADE—A two-part (“An Analysis of | 
the Problem” and “Teaching Aids”), | 
128-page booklet; $1; National Council | 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St., | 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TEACHING AIDS AND STUDY 


GUIDES—Teaching aids compiled from | 


the latest edition of the Collier’s En- 


cyclopedia, including: “Understanding | 


the U.S.S.R.—A History of Russia and 
the U.S.S.R.,” “Education for the 
Atomic Age,” “Literature and the Lan- 
guage Arts,” “General Science,” “The 
Social Studies,” “The Story of Our Li- 
braries,” “You and Your Career,” “In- 
vention,” “Space Science,” “Our Na- 
tion’s Heritage: The American Revolu- 
tion”; single copies 25 cents each; 
Library and Education Division, Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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attend | 


~~ ENGLISH TEACHERS . .save 90% of your test and correction 


time with these proven Perfection Tests and Keys. Used by more than 
12,200 teachers last year, these aids are like having an assistant in 
your classroom. Your order, on this form, will be sent by return mail. 


(1) LITERATURE TESTS Monprtensin, objective tests idea! tor ete studied by cless @s © vnit.) 
Nome of Test bw Meme of Test Name of Test 
Antony ond Cleopatra Kidnapped Scarlet Pimpernel 
Arrowsmith Kim Shadows on the Rock — 
As You Like it King Lear She Stoops to Conquer _ 
Coll of the Wild Ledy of the Lake Silas Marner : 
Christmes Coro! Last of the Mohicans Silas Marner (Alternate) —_ 
Cimarron Lorna Doone Sir Roger de Coveriey Papers 
Come Rack, Come Rope Lost Endeavour Sketch Book 2 
Connecticut Yonkee . . . Macbeth Snowbound 
Crisis, The Macbeth (Alternate) Se Big a. 
David Copperfield Man Without A Country Sehrab ond Rustum 
[Death Comes . . . Archbishop Merchant of Venice Spy, The 
__ |Don Quixote Midsummer Night's Dream Tale of Two Cities 
-|Enoch Arden Mill on the Fess Tale of Two Cities (Alt.) 
|Ethan Frome Moby Dick Talisman, The 
‘| Evangeline Much Ado About Nothing Taming of the Shrew 
[Gionts in the Earth Odyssey, The Tempest, The 
[Greet Expectations Oliver Twist Te Have and Te Hold 
|Homiet Othelie Treasure Islend 
[Henry ¥ Our Town Turmoil, The 
|House of Seven Gables Pickwick Papers Twelfth Might 
|Muckleberry Finn Prester John Twenty Thousond Leagues 
Humen Comedy Pride and Prejudice Vicar of Wokefield 
Idylis of the King Red Badge of Courage Virginian, The 
Ivanhoe Return ef the Native Vision of Sir Leunfol 
Jone Eyre Rime of the Ancient Mariner White Fong 
Johnny Tremoin Rise of Siles Lapham Wuthering Heights 
Julivs Coeser Romeo and Juliet Yearling, The 
~~ oreo ii OuPLETE set 
a 
ANTHOLOGY TESTS — American and English 


CepiedKor] AMERICAN Cesitilter| ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Jeng. Colonia! Pd. [Beginning of Eng. Lit. |Romantic Period 
Young Republic [Elizabethan Period 20th Cent. Eng. Lit. 
Civil Wer 18th Cent. Eng. Lit. \Victorion Period 
[Reign of Realism Puritan Period COMPLETE SET (Eng.) 
Cont. Am. Lit. 

COMPLETE SET (Am.) 
(3) GRAMMAR TESTS (Covering sections of grammer as presented in the most modern texts.) 
— Nome of Test o Nome of Test Name of Test 

Gr. 7 6r.7 Jr. WS. 

Gr. 8 Gr. 8 4.5. Comprehensive 

Gr. 9 Gr. 9 COMPLETE SET 






























































































































































SINGLE COPY PRICE LIST COMPLETE SET PRICE LIST 
Complete set, 85 literature tests (heading 1) with keys... .516.95 
Complete set, 5 American anthology tests (heeding 2) 
with keys 
Complete set, 7 English 
2) with keys 


Free key with 24 copies of the same test. Complete set, 10 Geammer tests Qcading 19 with toys. 2.50 
A Service for English Teachers Since 1926 


THE PERFECTION FORM CO. 
Box 157, Logan, lowa 

Gentiemen: Please send materials checked and complete catalog to: 
Nome 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10, and Newsmakers, 
p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Battle Pag 
(Civil Rights), p. 11; also, see World 
News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

3. World Geography: Unit on France, 
pp. 14-19; also, Newsmakers, p. 7, and 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10 

4. World History: Unit France, 
especially pp. 17-19; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10, and Newsmakers, 
D. F 

5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and How 
Would You Solve It?, p. 28; Schools and 
Colleges, p. 32; Here’s Looking at Yo 
p. 34. 

6. Testing Material: A 
page on the Unit on France 
see the questions in this Teac! 

7. General Interest: Forti: 
versary of Scholastic Magazines 
13; regular back page features 
ing crossword puzzle, film revi 
Radio news, sports, etc., begin 
p. 21. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secret 
eral of the United Nations 
Newsmakers in this issue. The second 
Newsmaker is an American ger, 
Anastasia Stevens, who was ch 
dance with Moscow’s 


Ballet. 


Gen 


f the 


teen 
sen to 


famous Bolshoi 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why does Dag Hammarskjold 


serve to be called a “world stat 

2. Why has his handling of the 
go crisis been attacked by Sovi 
mier Nikita Khrushchev? 

3. When invited to resign his U. N 
post, Hammarskjold told Khrushchev 
that his resignation would indicat 
weakness, rather than ben the 
United Nations. What did 

4. In what way is Miss Stevens an 
American ? Would 
you approve of Soviet dancers joining a 
U. S. ballet company? Why or why not? 


esman f° 


ehiting 
meanr 


“good-will envoy 


BATTLE PAGE (p. 11) 
Here the Republican and Di 
parties give their views t] 

rights issue. 


UNIT: FRANCE (pp. 14-19) 
Key Themes to Stress 


1. France is a land 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


variety. Its mild climate, fertile soil, and 
plentiful natural resources permit it to 
excel in both agriculture and industry. 
Although it has a large population, it 
usually can grow enough food to feed 
itself. Its modern factories turn out 
many different products. In 
individualists, 


general. 
Frenchmen zealous 
vith a knack for enjoying life. They are 
noted for their creativeness in the arts, 


are 


and cookery. 

2. Since the French 
1789, when the monarchy 
thown, France has pursued a s 
yolitical career. It has been, at 


fashions 
Revolution of 
Was OvVeI 
tormy 
various 
an empire, a monarchy, and a 
republic. Under the Fourth Republic, 
established after World War II, F 
many quarreling political parties 
duced a rapid turnover in governments. 
Civil war was averted in 1958 
General Charles de Gaulle returned to 


' 
I 
times, 


rances 


pro- 
} 
when 


power and pushed through a new Con 
stitution strengthening the executive 
branch. The Fifth Republic, since its 
ception, has enjoyed unprecedented 
political stability. 

3. Although France has pr 
under the Fifth Republic, De Gaulle has 
not vet peace in 
France's North African possession, Alge- 
ria. Moslem rebels are continuing thei 
six-vear-old against the French. 
De Gaulle has promised to let the Alge- 
rians decide on their own political fu- 
ture—but not until the rebellion 
ceased. Meanwhile, the Algerian war is 
undermining France’s drive for a greater 
voice in determining Free World poli- 


yspered 


been able to restore 


war 


has 


cs 


Assignments 

1. Pages 14-15: (1) Make a full-page 
vith these 
and Population; Cli- 
Industries; Mineral 
Cities; Summarize 


yutline in youl notebooks 
ieadings: Area 
Agriculture; 
Major 
each heading 
France. (2) Give 
the booming industrial progress France 


1 


nate 
Resources: 
read 


under what you 


ibout evidence ot 
s making in her economy. 

2. Pages 17-19: (1) Describe 
the part played by each in France’s his 
tory: Napoleon Bonaparte; Louis Napo 

World Wars I and II; Charles de 
2) Account for the 


since the 


DI ielly, 


trequent 
changes in government end 
of World War II. (3) Explain 
se of Euratom. (4) How has De Gaulle 


1) changed France’s colonial policy? 


the pur 
(b) strengthened France’s economy? 
5) State De Gaulle’s proposals tol solv- 
ing the Algerian situation. 


Fr QNCE AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Showing a Filmstrip 

Check your school’s film library for 
an available filmstrip on France. Pre- 
pare study-guide questions based on 
the film. Reviewing the questions and 
answers will give you a lead into the 


lesson. 


Interviewing Teachers 


Assign two of your top students to 


interview a teacher in your school’s 
language department. Questions about 
France should seek information on: 
family life and customs; living stand- 
ards; schooling; French teen-agers; vil- 
big city life; French opinions 
If possible, join the 


lage life 
of Americans; etc. 
language class with your own so that 
both classes can profit from the inter- 


view. 


Map Work 

Using the map of France in this issue 
of World Week as a guide, students can 
draw a full-page map of France in their 
notebooks. Ask them to: (a) label the 
countries which have a common border 
with France; (b) indicate the Alps and 
label bodies 
bordering France; (d) label 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Le 
trace and label the major 


Pyrenees Mountains; (c) 
or wate! 
Lille, Paris 
Havre; (e) 


rivers in France 


Map Interpretation 
1. Ask 


map of Europe and name the countries 
on France’s borders. What natural bar- 
rier separates France from Spain? from 
Germany? from Switzerland? from 
Italy? Why has Belgium been an ave- 
nue of invasion during previous wars? 
(No natural barriers. ) 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
France located? How does this compare 
with the location of the U. S.P What 
about France’s cli- 


a student to go to the wall 


does this suggest 
mater 

3. Is France poorly, or well, located 
for trading with the rest of Europe? 
With the rest of the world? On what 
facts do you base your answer? 

4. What does the map tell you about 
France’s natural resources? What parts 
of France are especially industrialized? 

5. Which cities would you expect to 
be major seaports? Why? Industrial cen- 


ters? Why? 


For Further Discussion 


1. If you could go to France, what 
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places would you want to visit in par- 
ticular? Why? 

2. How do you think living standards 
in France compare with those in the 
U. S.P 


Things to Do 


1. Assign short autobiographies of 
leading French authors and artists. 

2. For extra credit, students can draw 
world maps showing territories under 
French influence. Different colors could 
be used to indicate the newly inde- 
pendent nations in the French Commu- 
nity, French Overseas Departments, and 
Overseas Territories. (Students can con- 
sult the 1960 World Almanac and the 
map section of the U. S. and World 
Affairs Annual in the October 19 issue 
of World Week.) 

3. Students can prepare chronologi- 
cal charts for the period since 1789, in- 
dicating the time-spans of the First 
Republic; the -Empire of . Napeleon 
Bonaparte; the Bourbon monarchy; the 
Orleans monarchy; the Second Repub- 
lic; the Empire of Louis Napoleon; and 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Republics. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 17-19) 

1. In the Unit we read, “France is 
no stranger to either success or misfor- 
tune.” What does the writer mean by 
that statement? 


2. How do you explain the many 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


November 2, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe’s Big Four—3. 
Germany. 
November 9, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe’s Big Four—4. 
Italy. 





changes in France’s government since 
the end of World War II? Why should 
a system of several parties be a weak- 
ness, rather than a strength? 

3. Why did most Frenchmen reject 
the Vichy government of 1940? 

4. Describe the changes which have 
taken place in France’s colonial empire 
since World War U. How has France 
changed its colonial policy in recent 
years? 

5. How has De Gaulle brought sta- 
bility to France's government? How has 
he strengthened the French economy? 

6. Why did France develop its own 
atomic bomb? Do you think that France 
had good reasons for becoming an 
atomic power? Explain your answer. 

7. Explain the background of the 
Algerian dispute. What choices has 
President de Gaulle offered to the peo- 
ple of Algeria? Why does France find 
it difficult to reach a solution of the 
Algerian problem? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








ITALY 
Nov. 9 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Italy: A Brief Outline, 
comp. by U. di Sorbello, 1959, free, 
Italian Embassy, Gultural Division, 686 
Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
Italy, by Massimo Salvadori (Headline 
Series No. 87), 1951, 35¢, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. Italy (Focus, 
Vol. 3, No. 9), 1953, 15¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, New York. 
{ Pocket Guide to Italy, latest edition; 
30¢; Italy—1954 (Background Series), 
1954, 15¢; Basic Data on the Economy 
of Italy (Economic Reports Part 1, No. 
56-36), 1956, 10¢; Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Italian Roundabout, by Ag- 
nes Rothery, $3.00 (Dodd, Mead, 1950). 
Italy, by Rafaello Busoni, $2.00 (Holi- 
day, 1950). Italy, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$2.95 (McGraw-Hill, 1955). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on 
Italy,” Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1960. 
“Dead End in Italy’s Politics; Christian 
Democrats,” by C. Sterling, Reporter, 
June 9, 1960. “Turmoil in Italy,” News- 


week, July 18, 1960. “Red Hooliganism 
in Italy,” America, July 23, 1960. “Mir- 
acle of Italy,” U. S. News & World Re- 
port, March 28, 1960. “Italy’s Divided 
Middle; Unity of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party,” by G. H. Dunne, Com- 
monweal, April 1, 1960. “Rome” (spe- 
cial issue), Holiday, April, 1960. “Pre- 
view of a Roman Holiday,” by E. O. 
Hauser, Saturday Evening Post, May 7, 
1960. “Bloody Story of Mussolini,” by 
M. Bracker, Look, Aug. 30, 1960. 

FILMS: Introducing Italy, 21 min- 
utes, sound, B&W, sale, United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, New York. Describes the coun- 
try, people, geography, history and 
achievements, economic life, occupa- 
tions, social customs; Italy’s role in 
NATO. 

FILMSTRIPS: Italy Today, 30 frames, 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, Wis. 
Geography, population, political _his- 
tory, cities, rural life. Living in Italy, 56 
frames, color, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Climate and topogra- 
phy, life in the Alps, the Po Valley, and 
the southern peninsula. 
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8. Explain De Gaulle’s proposals for 
strengthening European cooperation. 

9. Summary: Why is the future of 
France important to the peace of Eu- 
rope, as well as to the rest of the world? 


LESSONS IN SAFETY 


The third of Shell Oil’s series on traf- 
fic safety appears in this week’s issue. 
No. 1 appeared in the September 28 
issue and No. 2 in October 12. Up to 
this date 30 traffic hazards have been 
illustrated. 

The purpose of this series is to help 
develop in young people, including 
those not yet eligible for a driver's 
license, an attitude of highway safety 
and courtesy, and an awareness of the 
many dangers of careless and reckless 
driving. 

Ask each member of the class to list 
ten traffic violations or safety hazards 
which he considers the most common in 
his community. What do the students 
think should be done that is not now 
being done to reduce the frequency of 
these violations? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-it consists of 
the countries which have developed and 
exploded an atomic bomb; 2-U. S., Britain, 
and Soviet Russia; 3-France recently ex- 
ploded an A-bomb; 4-De Gaulle has the 
missing section of the table; 5-added pride 
and prestige, as well as greater military 
power. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Pyrenees 
Mountains; 2-true; 3-Paris; 4-1789; 5-in- 
dustrial; 6-chemicals, machinery, autos, air- 
planes, textiles, etc.; 7-Balzac, Hugo, Flau- 
bert, Camus, etc.; Manet, Renoir, Matisse, 
etc.; 8-Tunisia and Morocco; 9-European 
settlers; 10-Fifth. 

III. When Did It Happen?: 4-1-5-2-3. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-He 
has brought a stable government, curbed 
inflation, improved the export-import bal- 
ance, reduced unemployment. 2-De Gaulle 
says he will wait until the Algerian rebel- 
lion ceases before calling a vote on Alge- 
ria’s future political status. So far, peace 
has not been restored. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 21 
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SOUND AND SIGHT FOR THE 60’S 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


VERYWHERE across the ] 
accumulates evidence th 
vears of research into the ef 
of audio-visual 
through has occurred that may 
far-reaching as Sputnik or Ecl 
The National Defense Edu 
of 1958 spurred the developn 
fantastic array of in-class 
It also encouraged on a vas 
uses for such equipment. T] 
that many a classroom h 
for sound and sight for th 


equipmée nt i 


> Language Labs: More 
schools are installing a “lan 
ratory.” In all sections of 
schools are using recorders 
equipment on a grand scal 
living language. 
has now become 
menclature. For example 

Groveton H. S. in Alexandria, Va., 
boasts a $15,000 language lal 
with recorders and 
panel. A variation of the 
ployed at the Academy of Notre Dame 
H. S. in Washington, D. ‘ vhere a 
roll-around Mobile-Tronics recorder can 
be conveniently dispatched anywhere 
in the classroom to ac 
half-dozen students at the san 


“Language 


a part o 


ymple te 
yntrol 


a central 


ice 1 Is em- 


mmo 


> Tape recorders: In still other resp« 
the tape recorder is coming in 
own as a versatile learning device 
sider these items: 

An International Relations 
East H. S. in Denver, Colo., tapes typi 
cal teen-age activities th 
changes similar tapes with stude1 
Japan, India, and Australia 

A Soundtrack Club at La Gi 
and Western Springs (Ill.) H. S. tapes 
| 


noo 


‘ 


—_ 
ati 


pertinent sounds of the s¢ 
such as the cheering of a hard- 
football game or a classroom 

and a staff prepares a script to gi 

with it. 

The English department it Proviso 
West H. S. in Hillside, Il., tapes radio 
and TV programs as aids to student 
comprehension and appreciation. 

A government class at Howell 
(Mich.) H. S. tapes interviews with 
community leaders, such as the sheriff, 
for classroom use. 

Sister Vincent Ferrer of the Incarnate 
Word H. S. in San Antonio, Tex., has 
her English students tape Alfred Noyes’ 


Stanley Solomon is an English teacher 
at Linton H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Nerve center of the new language laboratory system developed by the Educational 
Equipment Division of Edwards Company, Inc., is the teacher’s console. Through this 
unit teachers can program live classes, tape-recorded master lessons, outside sound 
sources such as educational TV, and student recitations—all from central “desk.” 
From the console—designed ‘with teacher in mind’‘—up to four separate lessons can 
be broadcast and each can be channeled to any desired combination of student booths. 


of hoofs 


and “the crack of a 


The Highwayman. “The clatter 
mn the highway” 
gun in the moonlight” become reality. 

And ining 
of uses for the recorder as we plunge 
into the ’60’s. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing recorders increasingly useful. RCA’s 
cartridge-tape model, with drop-in load 


ition. 


this seems only the begin 


ing, promises even simpler ope! 
There are now several battery-operated 
recorders that can be easily carried into 
for on-the-spot inter- 
and similat Wollen- 
sak’s compact “1500” model is particu 
larly handy to move around in learning 
situations. Voice of Music’s add-a-track 
feature permits a youngster to listen to 
one part of a tape while recording on 
both 
parts can then be listened to in play- 
back. Think what you can do with this 
machine in teaching oral communica- 
tion skills! 

Nor is this all. Particularly significant 
is the use of the recorders at St. Scho- 
lastica Academy in Covington, La. 
Classrooms are so completely equipped 
with recording equipment that a teacher 
is free to give personal instruction to 
part of a class while others listen to pre- 
recorded lectures. 


the community 


views activities. 


a second part at the same time 


The ’60’s also have brought forth 
such amazing advances in cameras and 
projectors that these have become al- 
as your push- 


most as easy to use 


button-drive car. A few highlights: 


> 35mm cameras: For your next trip 
abroad making instructional 
slides, late models really operate them- 
selves. One of my 
returned from Europe with slides of 
Rome and Paris that would satisfy the 
fussy photographer. Yet they 
snapped with the first camera she ever 


and tor 


colleagues recently 


were 


owned, 

There are countless similar models 
on the market. They practically do 
everything for you except say “hold me 
up.” No need to fuss with shutter speeds 
or lens opening; it is all done automa- 
tically. 

I use 
structional slides on how to produce a 
also good to 
have youngsters plan a slide-film re- 
port on a field trip to a radio or tele- 
vision station or the like, And I reward 
young ones in my “slow” classes for 
special achievements by snapping their 
grinning faces and posting them on the 
tackboard for all the world to notice. 


a 35mm camera to make in- 


school newspaper. It is 





> Motion picture cameras: Filming 
classroom activities is a wonderful way 
to motivate youngsters to do their best. 
They are “hams” even as vou and I. 

New refinements of the motion-pic- 
ture camera—especially 8mm—are mar- 
velous to behold. Many have automatic 
features similar to 35mm cameras: it 
is mostly a matter of aiming and press- 
button. Bell and Howell’s un- 
‘Zoomatic” lens gives a close- 
up one second and a wide-angle shot 
the next with one flick of a lever. (Say 
from the facial expression of a young- 
ster plaving “Lady Macbeth” as she 
tries to wash the blood from her hands 
to a wider shot of others playing Birnam 
Wood come to Dunsinane. ) 

You can get an 8mm motion picture 
imera—the Keystone Automatic Elec- 
tric Eye model—that won't let you take 
had pictures; it simply doesn’t operate 
if conditions aren’t right. There is the 
Eumig electric camera that requires no 
winding. And for your ambitious majo 
productions—such as a documentary of 


ing a 


canny 


our new school, which I and my class 
produced recently—there is the Bolex 
Scene Control” camera that can give 
professional cinema effects. 

For the ultimate, you can even have 
sound and motion pictures. It’s possible 
with the Fairchild Cinephonic 
camera automatically records 


new 


which 


sound on film as it is taken. Not up to 
it? Then have your crew tape-record a 
narrative to go along with your silent 
movie. 


> Projectors: There is just no end to 
fabulous machines can get for 
viewing in your classroom the avalanche 
of films now available. (There are over 
4,000 free films listed in the 
Educators Guide to Free Films.) 

One of the really necessary improve- 
ments is B & H’s “filmavara” lens. 
This lens allows you to change the 
size of the picture on the screen with- 
out moving the projector. If you've 
ever fiddled around with a_ projector 
to get the image the right size vou 
know what a boon this is. 

Another help for those of us “all- 
thumbs” is the self-threading projector 
made by Kodak and others. Hold the 
film in the right place and it threads 
itself. No more do you have to call for 
the a-v director on the double to do 


you 


alone 


this for you. 


> Slide projectors: New automatics— 
made by B & H, Bausch and Lomb, 
Ansco, Kodak, and others—seem espe- 
cially suitable for classroom use. 

For one thing they are well designed. 
They are not only easier to move around 
but thev are more stable when in use. 


Important NEW CORONET FILMS 


[] Verbs: Principal Parts 
(11 min.) 


The seventeen films 
listed below are specifi- 
cally designed to help 
high school instructors 
clarify important units of 
study with the subject 
All are accurate, lucid, 
and stimulating typi- 
cal of teacher-preferred 
Coronet films.To preview 
for purchase considera- 
tion, simply check your 
selections below or send 
us a list of your choices 


For English 


Sentences: 


For Science 


For Mathematics 


] Pythagorean Theorem: The 
ythag 
Cosine Formula (5% min.) 


Simple 
pound, Complex (11 min.) 
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(What a blessing on those tablet arm 
chairs! ) 

For another they have features that 
make your life much easier and learn- 
ing more effective. You can put in a set 
of slides, time their interval, and con- 
centrate on your remarks rather than 
worry about operation of the machine. 
You can use a remote control switch 
from in front of the room where you 
may properly face your audience. Your 
slides remain in constant (Re- 
member what a nuisance it is to re- 
focus after each slide pops in place?) 
You can use a ray of light to point out 
details on the screen, You can easily 
change the screen picture with 
B & H’s “zoom” lens. 


focus. 


size 


> What else?: The latest in closed-cir- 
cuit TV is “Scan-A-Graph” (Television 
Utilities Corp., New Hyde Park, L. L., 
N. Y.). No camera is used. The teacher 
at his desk can transmit to practically 
any number of monitors whatever he 
may wish to write, copy, or draw. 

Even the items I have mentioned are 
but symptomatic of equally startling 
advances in phonographs, AM and FM 
radios, projection devices, and the like. 
All signs point to continued demonstra- 
tion in the ’60’s that modern avenues 
to learning such as these play a vital 
role in successful teaching. 


[] Pythagorean Theorem 
Proof By Area (5'2 min.) 


For U.S. History 
[] Beginnings and Growth of 
America (11 min.) 

] Immigration in America’s 
History 

] United States Expansion 
Settling The West 
(13% min 


Com- 


] Verbs: Recognizing and 
Using Them (11 min.) 


For preview and full information .. . 
Use the coupon to request examination prints of these 


films. There is no obligation, except for return post- 


[_] Microorganisms that Cause 
Disease (11 min.) 
Airplanes: Principles of 
Flight (11 min.) 


] Conserving Our Forests 
Today (11 min.) 


age. This service is restricted to those who participate 
in recommending films for purchase. The coupon also 
may be used to obtain a copy of the general catalogue 
of Coronet Films, containing descriptions of nearly 
1,000 classroom films—and complete information on 
preview, rental, and purchase. 





Conserving Our Soil 
Today (117 min.) 

The Earth: Changes in 
Its Surface (11 min.) 
The Earth: 
(13% min.) 
The Earth: Its Structure 
(11 min.) 


Its Oceans 


Nome___. 


The Earth: Resources in School 


CORONET FILMS 

Dept. ST-100 - Coronet Building « Chicago 1, Illinois 

(CD Please send examination prints of the films checked above or listed 
on the attached 


[) Please send general catalogue of Coronet Films, describing nearly 
1,000 educational motion pictures, 
they may be obtained 


with full information on how 





its Crust (11 min.) 
Address 





The Human Body: Ex 
cretory System 
(13% min.) 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


City 


State 








atized episodes from Jewish history. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
Sen. John F. Kennedy. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
Split interview with one Republican, 
TTT k d one Se cnatiaiin 

6: p.m. ( - ) wentie Jen- 
= oo an tury: “The Violent World of Sam Huff,” 
= story of the New York Giants star 

isten pe _(NET- a local eo — 

vision station for time and schedule.) 

Pragenm, Sietes an The American Mind: Prof. John C 

Selected Radio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD Whittemore discusses “The Cast Iron 

Southerner,” such as John C. Calhoun 
and John Taylor. 

(NET) Beginnings: Dr. Will Mennin- 
. ger, psychiatrist 
Danny Kaye: Danny Kaye and guest (NET) Grassroots Voter: “Foreign 
; 5 Louis Armstrong Policy,” last in a series of programs 
en ae ee Seen eee Oe (NET—check local educational tele- presenting the grassroots slain on 
tions before assigning programs to students vision station for time and schedule ) major election issues. Today voters dis- 

The Ragtime Era: “The Mauve Decade cuss the issues of admission for Red 
(Premiere.) New series on the music of China to the UN, face-to-face diplo- 
DRAMA America from 1890 to 1920, with special macy, and the possibility of war. 
attention to the social history of the Mon., Oct. 31, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Presi- 
Fri. and Sat., Oct. 28 and 29, 7:30 p.n era as reflected in its music. Today Max 2 dential Countdown: Issues, events per- 

(CBS-TV) Family Classics: “The Scarlet Morath, the “Ragtime Bernstein,” sets sonalities in the campaign : 

Pimpernel,” adapted by George Baxt the stage for the series and sings some Tues. Nov. 1. 9:30 p.m. (NBC, except 

from the famous novel by Baroness of the songs WNBC. New York, on Sun., Nov. 6, 

Orcezy. This two-hour, two-part dra- (NET) Photography—the Incisive Art 11:30 p.m.) An American Dialogue: “The 

matic production is the first in a series Ansel Adams talks about the “Tools Sacral and the Secular.” Two prominent 

of adaptations from the classics . ] and Techniques of the Photographer.” theologians discuss church-state rela- 

Rennie stars as the adventur m- tionships: Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 

pernel; Maureen O’Hara as La ay ar oe and Dr. Robert McAfee Brown. 

guerite Blakeney, his wife; thary pee . a Sun., Nov. 13, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omni- 

Scott as Chauvelin, in the story o e ee 3 , bus: “He Shall Have Power.” docu- 

British nobleman who rescue risto- 2 mentary examination of the American 

crats condemned to the guillot ine tur aid presidency from the beginning to the 

ing the French Revolutio m. STUI wt b present 

QUESTIONS: 1. How does the thor 

seem to feel about the French Revolu ~ : FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 

tion? Does she see any good in the RT 

changes in France? 2. Compare 1e ‘ Thurs., Oct. 27, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Rocky 

Baroness’ picture of the Revolutio and His Friends: Recker and Bullwinkle 

with Dickens’ portrayal in “A ° encounter a mysterious space ship. 

Two Cities.” 3. What is a pimpernel? Fractured fairy tale: a shoemaker is 

Why does the Scarlet Pimpernel want . unhappy because his elves make only 

to risk his life in his adventures? left shoes. Peabody’s Improbable His- 

you compare him with other p tory shows Peabody Hound trying to 
help Lord Douglas win a race to climb 
e chal the Matterhorn. 

1 Sat., Oct. 29, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 

probable or possible? 5. The Shari Lewis Show: “The Record Show.” 

serial telecast is a new experiment fo1 Hush Puppy enters a song-writing con- 

TV drama. How effective is it test to win a trip to see his girl. 
Fri., Oct. 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV 10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) King Leonardo 

Twilight Zone: “A Thing About Ma- and His Short Subjects: New cartoons 

chines,” starring Richard H n. Story about an artistic lion who reigns over 

of a malcontent whose m eriou an unruly animal kingdom 

trouble is the petty annoyance f 1- 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard 

chines he must use in his shall fe Chain Reactions 
Sun., Oct. 30, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 8:30 p.m (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
Television Workshop: Patricia McHugh _ . ver: “Be: aver ’s Freckles.” 

Wade's “The Mortaaged Foxh ; Alistair Cooke hosts Omnibus study of Sun.. Oct. 30, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic U.S. Presidency, “‘He Shall Have Pow- Timmy's misdirected kindness to an in- 

Hour: Leo Brady’s “My Enemy, My er,’ Sun., Nov. 13, 5-6 p.m. (NBC-TV). jured deer almost kills the animal when 

Son,” a satire on the relationship be Timmy ignores a parental warning. 

tween father and son (NET) Invitation to Art: “The Ani- 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley Temple 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General E lectri ic mal Kingdom.” Dr. Brian O'Doherty Show: “The Prince and the Pauper.” 

Theater: “Journey to a Weddin i traces the artistic conception of anim: 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 

ring Gene Tierney and man-beast from ancient Greecs ace: Dennis and friends mistake a val- 
Tues., Nov. 1, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alfred the Orient uable stock certificate for a picture of 

Hitchcock Presents: “Outlaw in Town Mon., Oct. 31, 5:30 (CBS; carried six day an eagle suitable for hanging in their 

starring Ricardo Montalban and Con later in New York) Invitation to Art tree house 

stance ‘Ford in a Hitchcock tern Man’s Reach.” Today: Jonathan Swift’ (NET) What’s New: Mr. Fixit on 
Wed., Nov. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS- TV) Ss “Gulliver’s Travels.” camping; differences between wild, 

Steel Hour: “A Time to Decide,” by tame, and domesticated animals on “All 


Sidney Carroll. PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY About Animals”; broad jumping on 


“Adventures in Moving.” 
MUSIC AND ARTS Thurs., Oct. 27, 8:05 p.m. (NBC) Election 
Countdown: Fourth in a series of five 

Fri., Oct. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell estimates of the electoral strength o SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

Telephone Hour: “One Nation Indivis- the two candidates. 
ible,” songs from past presidential cam 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Reports station.) Lab 30: “Two Ways to Go— 
paigns, with Robert Preston, Dorothy “Money and the Next President.” John The Story of Semiconductors,” with 
Collins, Bill Hayes, Mahalia Jackson Kenneth Galbraith, Gabriel Hauge, Hugh Downs and Dr. Allan I. Bennett 
Sat., Oct. 29, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Leon Keyserling, and Per Jacobssen dis- Mon., Oct. 31, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
Philharmonic: “Schumann and the Ro- cuss inflation and foreign competition tinental . Classroom: Modern Algebra 
mantic Movement.” with the U.S. market—the causes, ef- with Dr. John L. Kelley. Today’s les- 
Sun., Oct. 30, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look fects, and control of both. Clips from son: Applications of Vector Addition 
Up and Live: “The Early Christian the candidates’ debates illustrate their Wed., Nov. 2: Scalar Multiplication and 
Chants,” first in a new Catholic series positions on the American money Length. Fri., Nov. 4: Lines. Tues., Nov. 
on the history of church music, written market. 1 and Thurs., Nov. 3: Teaching of Mod- 
by John Bloch, who did “All That Jazz” Sat., Oct. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The ern Algebra with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty. 
and “The Gladsome Noise.” Campaign and the Candidates: Seventh Tues., Nov. 1, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three in a series of eight special programs dition!: “3,000 Years Under the Sea.” 
“Actor’s Choice.” Ossie Davis and Ruby on the campaign, featuring interviews Discovery of a 3,000-year-old wreck of 
Dee read poetry by Negro writers and in-depth with the candidates a Bronze Age vessel in the Aegean Sea 
poems about Negroes by other poets Sun., Oct. 30, 12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eter- by the Cochran Expedition. Exploration 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) An Hour With nal Light: Fourth in a series of 13 dram- of a sunken ancient Greek City. 

















All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


heroes such as Quixote or Robin Ho 


4. Is the Pimpernel a believ 
acter? Is the plot of the sti 


(NET—check local educational television 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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THE NATIONAL PURPOSE, by 
ten authors. (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, New York, 1960, 146 pp., paper 
$1.50, cloth $2.95.) 


“That something has wrong in 
America most of us know, ... We don’t 
feel right with ourselves or with the 
country, writes Archibald Mac- 
Leish. “We says Ad- 
lai Stevenson, “in a storm, 
drifting in a century of mighty dreams 
and great achievements.” 

These are just two of the troubled 
that ten thoughtful Amer- 
contributed to this book of 
America’s problems of find- 
ing its own true image. The essays orig- 
inally appeared in Life magazine and 
The New York Times, and represent, in 
editor Henry Luce’s sum- 


some 


gone 


poet 
seem becalmed,” 
season of 


comments 
icans have 
essays on 


words, “a 


mons, of urgency, to a national 
debate.” 

Although they were not written with 
any common plan in mind, most of the 
agree that the American 
purpose is that affirmed by the Found- 
ing Fathers at the birth of the Repub- 
that in one way or 
to have 


James 


essays basic 


They all 
another the nation 
strayed from that 
Reston calls for more inspired leader- 
ship, Clinton Rossite: that the 
U. S. must show the world 
Walter Lippmann urges us to 
purposes in new 
that the 


agree 
seems 
purpose. 


says 
way to 
peace, 
reform 
challenges 
world. 

The 
treated 
interest to 


terms of 
changed 


oul 
have 
America’s goals, 
book, is of 
people 
the 


question of 
small 
young 

probing 


well in this 
particulai 
deeply concerned 
values of our 


with 
society 
RONALD STEEL 


HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY, 
by Walter Kerr. (Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1955, 244 pp., $1.45 paper 
bound.) 


decade, the most 


informative 


During the past 
lively, entertaining, and 
daily drama reviewing in New York has 
come from the typewriter of the Her- 
ald Tribune's Walter Kerr. It seems 
natural, therefore, that this book 
the breeziest 
comments 


only 
should contain 
and most enlightening 
modern drama to appear in a long time. 

Even the title is provocative. Since 
this book first appeared in 1955, it 
has been a handy volume for fledgling 
playwrights in drama courses. By no 
means, however, does it profess to be 
i “how to” book; there are no concrete 
rules for putting together a three-act 
winning all the 


some ot 
on 


drama assured of 
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months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom 


2% The other projector in this A-V Exam 
is a Beseler Vu-Graph. The coupon 
below will bring you complete infor- 
mation on what it will do for you. 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
. . « FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


* Charles Beseler Company ae 

§ 208 So. 18th Street > 2 

© East Orange, New Jersey 

g Send me complete information on the Beseler 
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a demonstration. 
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prizes. The author takes a good, hard 
look at the state of the modern Amer- 
ican stage, and offers some highly in- 
dividual opinions and a few remedies. 

Kerr points out how many of 
playwrights are deeply indebted to Ib 
Kerr's that Ibsen’s plays 
become such standard models for 


our 
sen idea is 
have 
iny sort of drama dealing with social 
the Ines that famous scenes In some of 
today’s plays can be traced, often with 
some embarrassment, directly to Ib- 
sen’s dramas. One of the authors who 
receives perhaps an unfair drubbing 
is Arthur Miller. Kerr seems to think 
that All My Sons is too Ibsenesque for 
its own artistic merit. 

Chekhov, established a 
type” of drama, and many a 
hopped onto the bandwagon favoring 
introspective, slow-moving dialogue and 
seemingly actionless plays. Again, the 
author that the best Chekovian 
plays were written by Chekov. His 
analysis covers such popular plays as 
The Glass Menagerie, Member of the 
Wedding, I Am a Camera, and many 
others. 


too, “new 


writer 


Says 


—HERsBERT B. KENNeEpy, JR. 
Speech and Drama Dept. 
Hunter College, N. Y. C. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATORS, by Merle Curti. 
Pageant Books, Paterson, N. J., 1959 
$4.95.) 


It is a rare book on education that 
can stand reprinting after a quartet 
of a century. This book, which ap 
peared as the tenth volume of the fa 
mous Report of the American Histori 
cal Commission on the Social Studies 
in the Schools, is such a one. Curti, a 
Prize-winning historian, is 
nected for his insights into American 

ial and intellectual history 

A valuable feature of this ni 
tion of an engrossing work is the survey 
of education during the past 25 years. 
In broad strokes, Curti paints the 
jor developments in education up to 
1960. His comments on the relation 
ship between business and education 
Federal reli 
dese gregation, 


Dewey 


613 pp., 


Pulitzer 
h di- 


freedom, aid 


the 
misinterpretations of 
but vital probes pointedly 
those who want to read 


academic 
and schools, 
the 
ire short 
footnoted for 
further. 

The body of the work continues to 
tie educators to the times in which they 
“social hopes 


VION 


and 


lived and measures their 
Mann, Barnard, Booker T. 

Hall, James, Thorndike, 
Dewey stand up well in these 
pages. In addition, there ar 
chapters on colonial survivals, the edu- 
cation of women, and the post World 
War I period. 


ind fears.” 
W ashington, 


ind 
broad 


—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


Scholastic Teacher cartoor 
“If only you had sense enough 
not to put it in writing . 
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(in English) 
LP RECORDING — Micro- 
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Curtis, Author and Story-Teller. 
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The generous and heart-warming let- 
ters on page 3-T of this issue—together 
for which we wish there 
space—have a special significance 
to us beyond that of remarking on Scho- 
lastic’s 40th anniversary. 

It is not enough on such occasions 


with others 


were 


simply to note how far one has come- 
though we should confess here and now 
that 40 years do seem a long, long 
time. More to the point is how well we 
have done. and if we could choose a 
single vardstick by which to measure, 
we'd like it to be the people with whom 
we've been associated over these years— 
the people involved in both the making 
and the use of Scholastic’s various pub- 
lications 

It is axiomatic that in order to be 
successful, the educational publisher 
nust have close and reliable ties with 
leaders in the profession. Yet to pay 
nore than lip service to this principle 
requires cooperation dedicated 
ind unselfish educators of the kind who 
have always served so willingly and so 
on Scholastic’s National 
Advisory Council and Editorial Advisory 
Boards 


lassroom teachers alike 


trom 


‘ ] 
mstructively 


Administrators, specialists, and 
all have con- 
tributed immeasurably from our earliest 
years. 

Probably as a result of 40 years’ pre- 
occupation with the future, Scholastic 
has never tallied up what must be sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of teacher- 
subscribers, past and present, who have 
used our magazines since 1920. Their 
support, counsel, and encouragement, 
however, have been our sine qua non 
for four exciting decades. To have pro- 
vided useful materials of instruction for 
such a loyal and enterprising group 
might well be called its own reward; 
but we have the added advantage of 
their regular—and sometimes forceful— 
opinion in what is truly a joint quest for 
improvement. May it always be so! 

Finally, and perhaps most immedi- 
ately, we should like to measure our- 
selves by the people who have worked 
so hard, for so long, to create the vari- 
ous Scholastic publications. It will re- 
quire other times and other ways to 
give true expression to the value of their 
work. For now, let it suffice that if we 
are to be judged by their achievements 

we have done well. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





Free Period | 


Dictionary: Helen G. Meyers, Long 
Beach (Calif.), supervisor of elementary 
education, recently compiled a_ tots’ 
dictionary”"—words as defined by first 
graders. Here are some of her classics: 
Arms: To hold your hands on. 

Cats: For dogs to chase, 

Dogs: Made to like people. 

Eyebrows: Something women shave off. 

Little stones: Big rocks chopped up. 

Door: A door is to answer. 

Mountains: A place that’s hard to go up 
but easy to come down. 

Mustache: Something else to wash. 

Package: A package is something to say, 

“Whoopee! Look what I got!” 
World: The world is where you jump 

up in the air and always come down 

again. ...The world is something to 
come down to after you’ve been up 





in space. 
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Order by mail or write for free samples. 
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ALL-PETS MAGAZINE 


Written by a staff of 500 leading authorities 
living throughout the world. Articles monthly 
on cats dogs canaries, budgerigars and 
unusual pets. Place your subscription order 





now. $3.50 per vear 
Write for Our Free Circular on All-Pets Books 
ALL-PETS MAGAZINE 
18 Forest Ave. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Ears: Ears are to wiggle. 
Hat: A hat is a thing to tip and say, 
“How do you do?” 


No Sale: A salesman called a pros- 
pective customer and the phone was 
answered by what was obviously a small 
boy. 

“Is your mother or father at home?” 
the salesman asked. 

The child said no and the salesman 
asked if there was anyone else he could 
speak to. 

“My sister,” the youngster replied. 

“Let me speak to her,” the salesman 
said. 

There was a long period of silence 
and the little boy returned to the phone. 

“T can’t lift her out of the play pen,” 
he said. 

Mississippi Educational Advance 


School Influence: 

Father: “Eat your dinner!” 

Child: “Motivate me!” 

—Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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CREATES 
PROSPERITY ? 


Let’s be realistic. 
More wages don’t create prosperity. 
Actually, unearned wages create an 
unsound economy. 
What is true prosperity? The increase of 
material wealth. 
What basically creates wealth? Not 
education, culture, social agencies, govern- 
ment. They help spread it, help you enjoy 
it, use it, control it. 
Basically, industry creates wealth: by 
creating more goods for everyone. By 
keeping costs within reach through mass 
production and product improvement. By 
making more jobs for more and more : : t 
people. Remember—most of us derive our st Jel¥l elite Steel pioneers 
incomes directly or indirectly from industry . : 
‘aii ' Vv roducts 
and business. with impro ed p 
Let’s be realistic: if you work with indus- that reduce costs 
try—against unsound money, foreign com- 
petition, idle waste of manpower— you are 
helping create prosperity! 
One of Republic Steel’s important pioneering 
2 7 ro U FE L j { improvements, which greatly reduces costs 
for home builders (thereby helping to 
counteract inflation and promote prosperity), 


& ; = c ‘ is a new line of low-cost windows. 


These handsome windows have been 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO specifically designed and produced to meet 
the economic needs of home builders. Excess 
cost has been engineered right out of them 
[hey will not warp, stick, or rot. Positive 
closing. Weathertight seal. Installation is 
fast, easy, and economical. 


FT." 
[REPUBLIC | 


Combining quality and cost that home 
builders and owners can live with, these superb 
windows are sold under the famous name of 
TRUSCON, a Division of Republic Steel. 
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